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Paper Read Before Recent Conference of Catholic Truth Society at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 


- By Rev. JOHN GERARD, S. J. 


N this first Catholic Conference of a new cent- 
ury it is natural and inevitable that we 
should endeavor whilst that century endures 
to forecast the peculiar character ta be as- 
sumed by the battle in which the ever-mili- 
tant Church of God will certainly be en- 
gaged. And although it is said that proph- 
ecy is the most gratuitous form of human er- 
ror, we may, I think, without danger of go- 

ing wrong, fix upon the spirit and principles of pure na- 
turalism, secularism, or materialism—for under such’ vari- 
ous names one esesntial force is to be recognized—as con- 
stituting the special peril which threatens us and those who 
are presently to take our place. The signs are plain on all 
hands and in every department of human activity that the 
world claims more and more imperiously every day to rule 
as an absolute monarch over its own subjects and to reckon 
as such all the children of men. It will be trammelled by 
no obligations imposed by any power but its own, and ac- 
cordingly it resolutely sets its face against the notion that 
there is a power to which, at least in practice, it owes alle- 
giance, that there is any solid reality to be reckoned with 
over and above the forces of which it can itseif dispose. As 
I have said, this idea displays itself in many fields. In pol- 
itics, in literature, in criticism, in history, the idea of the 
supernatural as a practical factor in human affairs, as 
something whereof account must be taken in the shaping 
of our lives, is tacitly ignored. And nowhere does this 
more clearly appear then in connection with the subjeci 
of education, upon which I have undertaken to speak. 

It is the programme of a large, active, and suggestive 
party to impose upon the nation a system of purely secular 
education, State-directed and State-controlled, from which 
every religious element shall be eliminated, so that children 
of every creed and no creed may be moulded to the pattern 
which is thought most likely to make them useful agents in 
the interests of material, social, or political progress, with- 
out any need of conscience clauses or the like to distraci 
the attention of teachers or pupils. Such are the demands 
which are not only made, but made in the name of what 
style themselves religious bodies. It is sufficient to cite in 
proof of this the resolutions lately carried at the meetings 
of the Congregational and Baptist Unions, which are, I 
hope, familiar to all of us for they deserve the most serious 
attention of such as believe religion to be something more 
than a mere whim or at best a sentiment. In these resolu- 
tions it is demanded that while a system of public schools 
shall be instituted, to the support of which all shall con- 
tribute and for the use of all, the sole object aimed at in 
these schools shall be the efficient preparing and equipping 
of the young for the performance of the duties which will 
devolve upon them as members of the British Common- 
wealth, which object shall never be subordinated to the in- 
terests of a religious denomination or a political party. 

Here, as upon very slight reflection must be apparent, 
there looms before us a peril than which it is impossible 
to forecast any more serious. If religion be nothing more 
than a whim or a sentiment, an article for Sunday wear, in- 
volving no more serious obligations than the membership of 
asocial club, then it may be right to treat itasan extra or 
anaccomplishment which, like dancing or fencing,each who 
desires may rightly be left to supply for himself; or like 
a piece of embroidery which it is never too late to tack on 
toagarment. But if, on the other hand, it is, as we stren- 
uously hold, the very warp of the whole piece, upon which 
all else depends, to leave it out can result only in the pro- 
duction of the least desirable sort of shoddy. As Cardinal 


sity question. “If the subject of religion is excluded, one 
of two conclusions is inevitable; either, on the one hand, 
that the province of religion is very barren of real knowl- 
edge, or, on the other hand, that in such a system one spec- 
ial and important branch of knowledge is omitted.” “In 
a word,” he continues, “strong as may appear the assertion, 
I do not see how I can avoid making it, such an institution 
cannot be what it professes if there be a God.” 

Why, it is asked, should not Catholic boys for whom an 
education of the highest class is to be provided, be sent to 
obtain it at the great English Public Schools? These 
schools it is said, are far in advance, from an educational 
point of view, of our own and they afford opportunities, 
not to be enjoyed elsewhere, of making the acquaintance 
of those who will one day be the leaders of social or pro- 
fessional life, an advantage of the highest moment. More- 
over, at many Public Schools, if not at all, the faith of 
Catholies will be in no danger, for they will be obliged to 
attend their own church and the local priest will be charged 
with their spiritual instruction. 

THE PLACE OF RELIGION. 

Here are many points raised with which it is impossible 
now to deal. I must confine myself to that which is ger- 
inane to the topic I have undertaken to discuss. I will not 
inqu..re how far the supposed inferiority of our Catholic 
schovls and colleges is a fact. I do not myself by any 
means admit the justice of much that is asserted on the 
subject; but let that pass. I am concerned only with the 
place assigned to religion in such a system of education, 
and the results which from the point of view of religion 
are to be anticipated. Can it possibly be supposed that 
those brought up under such conditions should learn to re- 
gard their Faith as their supreme treasure, the pearl of 
great price to purchase which a man does well to sacrifice 
all else? Who that has experience of the waywardness and 
perversity of youth, who knows how hard a task it is undez 
the most favorable of conditions to produce such loyalty to 
the Church as will stand the stress and strain of life, and 
has learnt by experience how plastic is boy nature to take a 
shape from every influence to which it is exposed, will not 
realize how impossible it is to anticipate, at least in the 
vast majority of instances, that anything resembling a true 
Catholie spirit should result from such a manner of bring- 
ing up? Living in an atmosphere which must necessarily 
be altogether alien from that of Faith, in close intimacy 
with those, whether teachers or comrades, who regard that 
Faith with contemptuous dislike or at best with utter in- 
difference, how shall a poor boy find in an occasional visit 
to a church or a presbytery influence potent enough to ena- 
ble him to realize the surpassing importance of that for 
which so scanty provision seems to be considered sufficient ? 
Certainly, an education upon such lines does not appear 
calculated to produce men of the type that risked fortune 
and liberty in order that their children’s education should 
before all else be Catholic. 

FIRMNESS TO CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES. 

The fact that such suggestions are pressed upon us by 
those who consider themselves our friends, is but another 
proof of that spirit of which I have spoken as the great 
antagonist we have to reckon with the spirit of utter and 
absolute worldliness, eliminating all idea of the super- 
natural. If we are to avoid the perils which it undoubtedly 
threatens, it must be by a grasp of our own principles firm- 
er and more resolute in proportion as those about us are 
oblivious of them, above all, of the great fundamental veri- 
ty, that we have not here an abiding city but seek thai 
which is to come, and that in prepartion for its citizenship, 
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We thank Chee, Lord, 


We thank Thee, Lord, for spring's glad hours, 
For summer’s sunshine, birds and flowers, 
For autumn’s rainbow hues and glow, 

And winter’s mantle white of snow! 


We thank Thee, Lord, for joy and grief, 
For patience, faith, and glad relief; 

For night’s sweet peace, and rest and sleep, 
While guardian angels vigils keep! 


We thank Thee, Lord, for hope of Heaven, 
For grace and blessings freely given: 

For liberty and Fatherland, 

For a united household band! 


We thank Thee, Lord, for loving friends, 
For eyery thought inspired, which tends 
To raise our thankful hearts to Thee 
For all Thy lavish bounty free! 
—Henry Coy -e, in The Rosary Magazine. 





Ideals—Bishop Spalding. 


All men, in fact, whether or not they know it, have an 
ideal, base or lofty—which moulds character and shapes 
destiny. Whether it be pleasure or gain or renown or 
knowledge, or several of these ,or something else, we all 
associate life with some end, or ends, the attainment of 
which seems to us most desirable. 

This ideal, that which in our inmost souls we love and 
desire, which we lay to heart and live by, is at once the 
truest expression of our nature and the most. potent 
agency in developing its powers. Now in youth we form 
the ideals which we labor to body forth in our lives. 
What in these growing days we yearn for with all our 
being, is heaped upon us in old age. All important, then, 
is the choice of an ideal; for this more than rules or pre- 
cepts, will determine what we are to become. 
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SchooleRoom Ventilation, 
By William C. Hobbs. 

My experience has forced me to the conclusion that 
efficient work in our schools and successful careers of ou: 
children depend, first of all, upon their physical health 
and physical environment. These conditions are funda- 
mental and indispensable. The schools ought to be char- 
acterized by good light, fresh air, and attractive surround- 
ings. The embodiment of these ideas are distinctive ele- 
ments of modern education, and are among the most salu- 
tary evidences of educational progress in the nineteenth 
century. I will confine myself for the present in this arti- 
cle to only one of these considerations, viz., ventilation. 

Most people know that the constituents of air are ap- 
proximately twenty parts oxygen and eighty parts nitro- 
gen. But besides these two substances, there are also car- 
bonie acid—usually about .03 or .04 of one per cent.— 
water vapor, and several other substances, as have been 
discovered recently. After pure air has been through the 
lungs, the oxygen has been decreased about one-fifth and 
carbonic acid increased a hundred fold. 

It was once taught, and now usually thought, that car- 
bonic acid was the sole cause of the unpleasant results of 
foul air. But it has been shown by experiment that air 
containing chemically pure carbonic acid is not very dis- 
agreeable to breathe. The noxiousness of air in an ill-ven- 
tilated room is due much more to organic substances, given 
off partly by the lungs and partly by the skin. This con- 
stituent of vitiated air is very poisonous. It has been in- 
jected in its free state into animals and caused almost in- 
stant death. “Our own breath is our greatest enemy.” 

In crowded assembly rooms, churches, halls, ete., some 
have been known to faint, others to suffer headache, dizzi- 
ness, and nausea. A week ago, while I was observing a ree- 
itation in a room where the air was foul, a little girl burst 
out crying, and said with a look of great distress, “Teacher, 
I am sick to my stomach.” The teacher wisely advised her 
to go out and get some fresh air. She did so; in about 
five minutes she returned with a happy countenance and 
went to work as cheerfully as if nothing unusual had hap- 


Some Problems in Sunday School Zlass Ceaching. 


By Mary C. Mellyn, Boston. 


All the difficulties which are met with in class teaching 
may be grouped under three heads; first, those which deal 
with the teaching of the lesson; secandly, those which per- 
tain to the children in the class; and lastly, those which 
have the teacher as their centre. 

The time given to the Sunday Catechism lesson—the 
hour, or three-quarters,—whichever it may be—gives often 
the only precious moments in whch many of our children 
hear a word of religious meaning or inspration. 

Therefore, our first problem is, “How»may this time be 
best spent so that the Catechism lesson may leave a real 
impress upon the child’s mind?” In answering this ques- 
tion, I am considering the Sunday schools, where each 
teacher is left to her own devices, where no definite pro- 
gram is found. 

In these cases the plan usually is to hear each child 
recite his individual lesson, giving him thus three or four 
minutes out of the entire time allotted for Catechism 
instruction. He is then left to his own devices, until 
the lessons of all the other children have been heard. We 
all know the result; the child, as an active individual, does 
not wait to have entertainment provided; he makes it for 
himself and the neighbor with whom he sits, and his 
teaclier’s woes begin. 

It seems to me that there is a way of meeting this dif- 
ficulty, and only one way. We get our solution from the 
child himself. If the Catechism is ever to receive his 
respect, it must be taught as are his other lessons. We 
know that when pupil and teacher work together, then 


the best results are obtained; and it is only when the 
child’s mind is actively engaged in the subject at hand, 
that he learns the lesson and has no time for other inter- 
ests, 

To keep every child at work during the entire lesson 
hour, I suggest the following plan: 

It would be well for the teacher: 

1. To assign the same lesson to the entire class. 

2. Standing in the centre of the class with the chil- 
dren grouped about her, to begin the day’s work. 

3. To let the first work be the review of something 
which the child has previously learned; the recitation of 
the Acts of Faith, Hope, Love and Contrition, or the re- 
citation of some article of faith, which has been the sub- 
ject of the previous lessons. 

In this review every child must feel a responsibility to 
be ready to answer every question put to him. 

4. To take up the lesson of the day when the review 
is finished and to question not only for the words, but to 
ask the children what the words mean. The questions 
may be given over and over until each child has had an 
opportunity to answer many, if not all of them. In every 
lesson the thought underlying the words should be asked 
for, and associated with the child’s world,—and here is the 
keynote of successful teaching. If the gulf between his 
own interests and the new work is too great, his mind 
cannot span it, and his Catechism is weakened according- 
ly. Those of you, who have watched a child’s face light 
up as the words “supreme,”. “infinite,“ “dissolution,” 
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“heirs,” etc., were translated into his own life, know how 
vital a part of the work this is. There are words in the 
Catechism which we recognize cannot be translated, which 
a child must learn, as he learns the names of battles and 
personages in history, or cities and towns in geography, 
put there are many other words which must be fitted into 
his vocabulary. 

5. When the lesson of the day has been finished, the 
teacher is to be prepared to look through the lesson of 
the next Sunday with the children, in order to help them 
with any difficulties which may be there. 

After the lesson has been assigned, there may be no fur- 
ther time for work. This will depend upon the teacher 
and her power to read into the Catechism lesson, the 
Scriptural truths found there. If there is, then, it seems 
to me, comes the opportunity to interest the children in 
the stories of the Old Testament, in the passing festivals, 
so many of which have Scriptural foundations and of 
which we, of today, know so little; or in the stories of the 
lives of those saints, who are especially the patrons of the 
children—St. Aloysius, St. Agnes or St. Cecilia. 

This is not all there is to be done. I simply suggest 
material which may be used to keep the child’s mind on 
“things not of the world” during the Catechism hour. 

With the older pupils of the high school age, I would 
suggest, for this supplementary work, the broad field of 
Church history, so that the children may be kept in touch 
with the Catholic point of view. With this, might come, 
too, the opening up to them of the possibilities, in the bet- 
ter, and, oftentimes, least known books of the Sunday 
school library. 

The next question, “Granted that a teacher has prepared 
her lesson, that she is qualified to do her work, how may 
she arrange the class so that she may see each individual 
and be sure that he takes part?” She must imagine the 
space in which she stands to be a miniature school-room, 
as it most certainly is, and standing there, she may teach 
the lesson. If the class be too large, she may do, as a 


teacher of older pupils is doing today. With two large 
classes, she divides them into two groups, one on the left 


and the other on the right. While the first group is work- 
ing over its lesson, the second group is engaged in read- 
ing some of the best current Catholic literature from ma- 
gazines and weeklies which this teacher takes to her class 
each Sunday. Then the work is reversed. 

Summarizing then, the problems which deal with the 
lesson and its presentation, I would suggest: 

1. That the teacher make use of the child’s desire to 
be active, and keep him at work during the entire period, 
by making the lesson an exercise in which every mem- 
ber of the class takes part. 

2. That there be a definite plan of work. That the 
lesson be opened with a review of the previous lesson and 
closed with a view of difficulties to come. 

3. That the lesson be closely related to the child’s own 
experience by working for the thought contained in it. 

4. That the remaining portion of the time be devoted 
to enlarging upon the Catechism lesson, by Bible stories, 
stories of the feasts, or of the lives of the saints. 

We are now ready to consider the second group; the 
problems which relate to the children in the class. 

If the teacher will give the lesson in the way suggested. 
she may be sure that the majority of the children will 
work with her. It is always the one boy who makes life 
unbearable for those about him. If he is strong and the 
teacher is weak, then he is the most prominent person in 
the class, 

Our first problem is, “What may be done to interest all 
of the children in the work?” 

First, I would say there must be a teacher who is so 
thoroughly in earnest that she will attempt to make the 
lesson interesting by what she gives herself. Then she 
may provide extraneous motives. There may be a prize 
for the best month’s work done; there may be rewards in 
books or pictures for the most orderly behavior at Sun- 
day school mass: and the effort to bring to the mass a 
vrayer-book and to read it, should be recognized either 
by words of commendation or by some simple reward. 

As you know, the majority of the children in any class 
will respond to these incentives, but there is always one 
child or more who refuses, Our second problem then, is, 
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“What shall we do with the troublesome boy?” 

The hard child is a study, and a difficult study at that. 
Somehow, in some way, we must touch his life. It is be- 
cause there is a great gulf between teacher and child and 
that the hardness is intensified. We should find out what 
makes the hardness; and this is a work that requires the 
tact and finesse of an artist. Oftentimes the bravado is 
assumed, and the boy is carrying this spirit because of 
some hurt pride, because of wrong standards of what. is 
great, or because he has never known anything in the 
world but hard usage. He comes to us in our Sunday 
school classes, slouches into his seat, a Catechism, the 
thing farthest from his thoughts, and he continues there 
the part which he plays outside. 

He is doing this because of wrong ideals which he is 
following, which have been inculeated in his soul by hard 
usage probably, or because of an innate desire to achieve 
greatness in some way. 

This boy is in need of help. He needs, more than any 
one else, to have set before him a new ideal, and more 
than that, he needs to be shown, first, that somebody be- 
lieves that he can achieve the new ideal, and, secondly, is 
willing to show him how. That somebody must be the 
Sunday school teacher, if no one else is ready to take up 
the work. The boy looks upon the policeman and the 
teacher as his natural enemies, until he meets with some 
one who realizes that he must be started on another path. 

How shall this be done? In the same way that a com- 
mander takes a town. Not by battering away at the 
strongest wall, but by selecting the weakest spot, and by 
entering there. Every child has, deep down in his heart, 
the “nobleness that lies in all men, sleeping, but never 
dead,” and that spot must be reached. How? By ap- 
proaching the child by a new and hitherto unused avenue. 
First, by increasing his self-respect, by suggesting to him 
that he can hear mass quietly if he wants to try, that he 
can answer a question exactly as well as other boys and, 
above all, by expecting him to do this. One certainly can- 
not hope that the boy will change unless he is shown that 
someone believes he can do it. One of our New England 
writers has said: “They who believe in us, educate us,” 
and this is negatively true of the boy in whom nobody be- 
lieves. It is human to look to other human souls for 
sympathy and encouragement, and, if we older people 
need it, just think what it means to be the boy or girl 
who has always been beyond its pale. 

If the child does not reform as suddenly as the children 
in the Sunday school stories, do not be disheartened. The 
reformation of any real child is a slow process; yet, it 
has been invariably true, that he will eventually respond 
to kind treatment. He responds after his own strange 
fashion, but we know that he has changed for the better. 
Will you pardon a personal experience here? I remem- 
ber a small boy who found his way into my Sunday school 
class. He was of the type of which I have just spoken, 
and my efforts to get him were disheartening, to say the 
least. Finally I had reached the point where I felt that 
my doctrine really was not sound. I was failing igno- 
miniously. Upon going to Sunday school one afternoon, 
I beheld, not only my trial himself, but another of the 
very same type beside him. The stranger became sudden- 
ly dumb when asked where he came from, and the boy, of 
whom I had despaired, answered with more vigor than 
elegance, “I brung him,” while his manner said, “What 
are you going to do about it?” I did nothing but wel- 
come the new boy, and rejoice in the fact, that if my lit- 
tle friend had started out upon missionary work, his ideals 
were changing and there was still hope. 

Boys and girls of this type we must help, and we never 
can help them until they feel that we are their friends. 
There never was a child yet, no matter how hard, who 
could not be helped by an earnest young man of woman. 
And it is well for us to remember that “He who helps a 
child, helps humanity, with a distinct and immediateness 
which no other help given to human creatures in any oth- 
er stage of their life can possibly give.” 

Our next problem is, “What shall we do with the chii- 
dren who forget their Catechisms?” Here, again, is a 
question for individual treatment, oftentimes. I have 
much faith that the interesting lesson, the rewards, the 
stories, will lead them to remember their Catechisms. 
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Better still, 1 would suggest that the days on which this 
matter should be looked after, are the early days in Sep- 
tember, not when the session of the school year is partly 
over. Forgetting the Catechism is just a part of the in- 
difference of which I have spoken before, therefore it is 
necessary to inspire the children with respect for their 
Sunday school work from the begining. 

Education does not consist in the knowledge which one 
has, alone; it consists, as well, in certain habits, good or 
ill, which have been developed from youth. Here, too, 
is a part of our work in dealing with the children; we 
must establish the habit of bringing the Catechism to 
Sunday school early in September, whether we attaii 
that habit by rewards or by interest in the lesson itself. 
Care with regard to this, will react and help in the forma- 
tion of other habits. Children must be taught that there 
are certain actions which are hardly consistent with re- 
ligious worship. They must be taught how to behave at 
mass, and this is a habit which should be inculeated from 
the start, and insisted upon, Sunday after Sunday. 

My next problem is, “What shall be done with absen- 
tees if the same lesson is to be given to the entire class?” 
Would it not be possible, in a graded Sunday school, ic 
have a class in which the children who are absent may 
work individually until they are ready to go back to the:r 
own classes? If, however, the class lessons are interest- 
ing, the children will want to stay there, and they will 
work to make up what they have lost. If this kind of 
class exists, there is danger that it may become the Bot- 
any Bay or Land of Exile, to which are sent all the 
troublesome spirits in the Sunday school. I may say here 
that no one teacher can attempt to cope with all the hard 
children, of low standards of conduct or achievement, 
never to see any better. ; 

In summarizing this second group of problems, then, 
these thoughts are suggested: 

1. Make the lessons interesting and the children will 
attend. 

2. To be successful with a difficult child one must touch 
his life in some way, by exercising the intelligent sympa- 
thy of a human being, and by “patience, patience, and yet 
again, patience.” 

3. The foundation of right habits of attending at mass 
and at Sunday school are to be laid in the beginning of 
the year, and the children are to be kept up to these 
standards, for “Habits are born of deeds, not words.” 

Lastly, I come to the problems which deal with the re- 
lation of the teacher to her class. Let me say that I know 
that splendid and painstaking work has been déne, for 
I have seen teaching of very young people which had in 
it real genius. 

My first problem is, “What may the Sunday school do 
for the teacher?” It seems to me that in the Sunday 
school of the future, the young teachers will be trained 
to impart some of the knowledge which they have been 
receiving. This may be the work of the director in the 
advanced class, or it may be done at teachers’ meetings. 
Today, if it does not exist, it would be feasible for a younz 
man or woman, who is to teach, to be sent to some skilful 
teacher in the Sunday school to watch her at work. 

There is no reason why these young people should not 
require instruction in imparting Catechism, and, if they 
see that somebody else is able to do the suggested work 
successfully, then they are more ready to begin. Fur- 
ther, these young teachers should be fortified with every 
advantage in beginning the work, for the sake of the chil- 
dren whom they are going to instruct. 

Then I should like to recommend that there be added 
to the Sunday school libraries, Bishop Spalding’s Essays 
on Education, in the hope that some teacher will be helped 
by them to look at her work from the highest and best 
standpoint. If the teacher finds that they prove hard 
reading at first, she must make herself worthy to enjoy 
them, and they will meet her and help her. 

The second problem is, “What may the teacher do for 
herself in order to present the Catechism lesson in a bel- 
ter way?” There is only one way, and that is, by careful 
preparation. There are many books which may help the 
teacher, and she will find much that is valuable in the 


Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism, by Rev. Thom- 
as Kinkead, published by Benziger Bros, 

Inasmuch as a Sunday school teacher would not pre- 
sume to stand before her children to teach them a lesson 
in history, if she were teaching in the day school, withou 
carefully preparaing it, is it too much to ask that she 
bring to her work which she is doing in the Sunday school 
some preparation for it ? 

Bishop Spalding said: “Teacher, educate thyself. In 
bending with a brave heart to thy task, thou shalt find nox 
only guidance and illumination in thy work for others, 
but an unfailing source of enthusiasm, without which 
thou canst not be a former of immortal souls, but merely 
a hearer and exacter of lessons.” 

If we ever desire to have the children regard our work, 
as they regard their day school work, we must prepare it; 
and, after all, the teacher will make the elass, and the 
class will reflect her earnestness and her interest. 


ROMAN, NOT GERMAN LETTERS. 


Arthur Preuss on Teaching of German. 

It is a fact that a considerable number of young Amer- 
icans of German parentage, while they speak German 
iairly well, are utterly unable to read or write it. Mr. 
H. Fiske, of New York, suggests that the reason why so 
few children of German parents gain a better knowledge 
of that language is to be found in the fact that “Ger- 
inans stick to their alphabet, compelling every one to 
get familiar with about twenty-five small and twenty-tive 
capital letters in the written alphabet, and about the same 
amount in the printed alphabet; that is, the student of 
the German language must impress upon his brain al- 
most a hundred characters before he can start. Many, 
lacking the proper amount of perseverance, have given 
up in despair, and learned. French instead of German, 
ihough the latter language and its literature would have 
been more to their liking.” 

Mr. Fiske is not the only one to whom it “seems in- 
comprehesible that countless thousands should have been 
Geprived of the treasures contained in German literature 
but for the obstinacy of some ruling Germans sticking to 
their obsolete alphabet.” The Dutchmen and Seandi- 
havians, who formerly employed the German letters, hav 
discarded them long ago. And the Germans themselves 
have latterly begun to print a large percentage of their 
scientitfie works in Roman characters. The editor of The 
Review, who contributes largely to the German and Cer- 
man American press himself, whenever he does not use 
a typewriter, with its inevitable English letters, employs 
Roman script. It would cost him an effort to accustom 
himself to German, which he considers tiresome for the 
writer and repugnant to the reader who has not, so to 
say, grown up with it. 

We agree with Mr. Fiske that the introduction of the 
Roman alphabet would have been of inealeulable value 
for the Germans in America. One alphabet for both Eng- 
lish and German would make it easier for German par- 
cnts to teach their children; it would not tax their pa- 
tience, as is now the case, to learn the foreign letters, and 
Mr. Fiske is probably right when he thinks that child- 
dren would be tempted and induced to read the paper that 
the father reads, provided it is printed with the same 
kind of letters as the English papers; and that all the 
time wasted in school with the crooked letters could be 
employed to better advantage. The children would notices 
immediately the easy way of spelling German words— 
far easier than the English, as every German knows.—7'hi 
Review. 


‘ 
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“Let there be progress, therefore; a widespread and eager pro 
gress in every century and epoch, both of individua's and of the gen- 
eral body, of every Christian and of the whole Church, a progress in 
intelligence. knowledge and wisdom, but always within their natura 
limits and without sacrifice of the identity of Catholic teaching, feel- 
ing and opinion,’’—St. Vincent of Lerins, Commonit, ¢, 6, 


We desire to express our gratitude to the Most 
Reverend Archbishops and Bishops of the country 
for favors they have recently shown this publication. 
Whether in the form of new subscriptions or per- 
sonal letters of encouragement, their appreciation of 
the efforts here being put forth to give Catholic 
school teachers a good professional journal of their 
own, has been most generous and helpful. 

Inasmuch as the need of a Gatholic school jour- 
nal was first ‘urged by the’ Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, 
inhis report as president of the successful Gatholic 
educational exhibit at the World’s Fair, in Chicago, 
in 1893, the following letter recently received by 
us from the Reverend Bishop, will be of interest : 


“It has long seemed to me that there is a great work in 
this country for a well edited Cathol c school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. Such a perodical should bring to the at- 
tention of our teachers whatever of importance on the subject 
of education is to be found in the three great living languages 
—English, German and French. You may have to awakena 
taste for instruction and inspiration of this kind, but there 
can be, I think, no doubt of your success.”’ 

(Rt. Rev.) J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 


Some other of the very recent letters received 
from the Hierarchy are as follows: 


“The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betteraent of Catholic education are entitled.” 

(Rt, Rev.) Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 

“My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Journal. It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 
hope to see a copy in every school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 

(Rt. Rev.) James McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 

“I believe that teachers would profit by the Catholic 
School Journal and I shuuid be glad if all the schools in this 
diocese would subscribes for it.”’ 

(Rt. Rev.) George Montgomery Bishop of Monterey and Los 

Angeles. 

“The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.” 

(Rt. Rev.) James Trobec, Bishop of St. Cloud, 

“I trust that you may receive the support that the work 
deserves.” 

(Rt. Rev.) P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 

“IT wish yousuccess in your new and worthy undertaking.” 

(Rt. Rev.) M. J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 
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There are days when everything seems to go right. The 
very air of the school-room seems to stimulate to mental 
activity, order and attention are excellent, teachers and 
pupils feel disposed to put forth their best efforts. A 
study of the conditions on such days will show that the 
teacher feels well physically, and active mentally; that 
the weather is pleasant or invigorating; that the ventil- 
ation of the school-room is better than usual, and that, 
perhaps, the subject matter of the recitations is more than 
usually interesting. Children are precocious little bar- 
ometers. The cold, dark days of November, and the wet, 
sleety, sloppy weather of March, militate against order 
and good work. At such times work is apt to be most 
unsatisfactory. The zest and zeal of September begins 
to lag late in October, and outcroppings of positive dis- 
order and laziness appear in November. The cold, brae- 
ing weather of January and February is conducive to 
good work, but May and June are months when truancy 
and listlessness are invited. The green fields and singing 
birds and the advent of the bright spring sunshine invite 
the little children more than the unattractive school-room 

There are times in all our lives when we are disposed 
to be listless, inert dreamers. If we are to keep the phys- 
ical and mental machine keyed for its best work each day, 
we must be like the athlete in training as to the body, 
the student as to the mind, and above all, guard the spir- 
ituality of the soul. whence flows all our power for good. 
Teachers must sleep well to wake with fresh zest, they 
must eat of the foods that make nerve and brain, they 
must avoid stimulants of all kinds that unbalance the 
nervous system and bring on that “tired feeling. They 
should read the best books and meet the best people. High 
thinking and plain living make for right conditions. 
What is known as “personal magnetism” is only a com- 
bination of physical well being and with mental power. 
The control of others is easy to one so endowed. The 
weakling, with dimmed eye and listless manner, is out of 
place in the school-room. We want foree, vitality and 
wit. 


A good, conscientious teacher was directed to have a 


written examination, weekly, in some branch. This gave 
her, with a class of fifty, some two hundred examination 
papers to mark each month. It was her custom to mark 
these papers in the vitiated air of the school-room after 
school. She came to her work each morning with lower 
vitality and reduced energy until at last the quality of 
her work was pronounced inferior. Paper marking and 
report making are too often allowed to draw upon ener- 
gies that should be put into recitation work. True tests 
of progress may be made very short and often marked by 
pupils. There is no more wasteful task than that of red 
inking long examination papers, to be returned to pupils 
who often destroy them without looking at them. 

Many teachers go over a mass of composition papers 
cach month, making neat and eareful corrections, and 
then requiring pupils to painfully recopy their effort. A 
very successful teacher of English composition, after 
spending much energy on red ink work, abandoned it al- 
together. He filled his classes full of information on 
their subject and told them to write. These efforts were 
looked over in a general way, and criticized before the 
class, attention being called to characteristic mistakes in 
punctuation, capitalization, sentence forms and_para- 
graphing. Better methods of presenting the subject were 
discussed, sources of exact or additional information were 
indicated, and then the class took paper and wrote a new 
essay, without reference to the old. After three or four 
such efforts on the same subject, excellent results were 
had, showing not only a high degree of mechanical cor- 
rectness, but originality of thought and felicity of expres- 
sion. The way to learn to write, is to write. First have 
the ideas, however. The teacher who tries to get good 
composition on “Friendship,” “The Seasons of the Year.” 
and “Flowers,” must abandon such subject and eall for 
descriptive relations or narratives, based on the actual ob- 
servation and experience of the child. Children like to 
‘ell what they see and are equally ready to write their ex- 
periences if the spelling and capitalization bugaboo be 
not made too prominent, : 
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Conscientious teachers often make the mistake of try- 
ing to do too much for their pupils. Much of the wear- 
isome correction work of language, arithmetic and spell- 
ing tests may be passed over to the pupils themselves, to 
their great profit and advancement. Such correction 
work must, however, be closely supervised and systemat- 
ized, else the door is left open for favoritism and loose- 
ness. There is so much for the teacher to do that he must 
put in his time on the more strictly professional work. 
The lawyer who would attempt to do his own typewrit- 
ing and draw his own legal papers, would soon degenerate 
into a mere clerk, having neither time nor energy to give 
the best of himself to purely legal work and court prac- 
tice. A man worth five thousand a year buys his clerical 
work for ten dollars a week, and does not allow such work 
to weary him. Our large Catholic institutions of learn- 
ing and our leading Catholic teaching orders have felt 
the force of this idea. We find them supplied with type- 
writers, stenographers, printing presses, hecktographers, 
and other duplicating machines to manifold copies, dia- 
grams, sketches and questions. Maps, books of ready ref- 
erence, libraries, catalogues, carefully arranged specimens, 
mounted pictures, collated clippings and reports should 
be ready at all times for immediate use, that no valuable 
time be lost in seeking information when it is needed. 
A teacher who keeps a class waiting ten minutes while 
some one is looking for a map, is stealing the time of 
fifty children, and restitution can never be made. We 
have known a teacher who habitually lost from five to 
ten minutes in writing period because ink wells were 
not filled or because somebody’s pen was lost in the shuf- 
fle. The same teacher spent hours in marking spelling 
papers after school, drawing on a vitality that should 
have been reserved for the succeeding day. Let us learn 
to put in our work where it will tell most. 





Sparing the Rod. 


The laws of most states still recognize the authority 
of the teacher to administer corporal punishment, al- 
though the more recent decisions strongly indicate a tend- 
ency to hedge about the right safeguard tending to check 
its exercise. The courts have almost unifromly held the 
teacher guilty of assault and battery where there was 
evidence of undue severity, where marks were left on the 
body, or other evidences of brutality were presented. 
Pinching, slapping faces, pulling hair and ears, are en- 
tirely without the sphere of the teacher, and conviction 
must follow where such cases come into court. The 
trend is entirely in favor of abolishing corporal punish- 
ment, and rightly so. The administration of criminal 
law has undergone a change in the last sixty years. The 
days of the whipping post, stocks and ducking stool are 
gone with public hangings. Civilization has brought a 
tenderer and more merciful consideration for the crim- 
inal and law-breaker. Public sentiment is against rigor- 
ous and cruel discipline in the school or home. 

In most city systems two important restrictions are 
made. Only the principal can inflict punishment, and 
no child may be punished in the presence of the class. 
The reports show that most cases of corporal punishment 
come from the third and fourth grades, where boys are 
old enough to be mischievous and not old enough to be 
appealed to in a persuasive manner. Older pupils are 
apt to become hateful and vindictive if punished, and 
the wise teacher will exhaust all other resources before 
adopting what should always be a last. resort. 





Need of Voice Culture. 


The school should share with the home the responsibil- 
ity of securing better habits of speaking. The whining 
draw] sometimes tolerated in recitation proclaims a teach- 
er’s shortcomings as well as her pupil’s indolence. Edu- 
cators would do the world great service by inaugurating 
a movement against faults of the speaking voice, and 
of the correct use of this sadly negeleted instrument. The 


epen-mouthed children of today would soon be taught to ° 


guard their throats from dust and germ-poisoned air by 


breathing only through noses. Purer air would be sup- 
plied overcrowded school-rooms. Simple, health-keeping 
rules of personal hygiene would be inculeated daily. Ex- 
ereises in vocalization, giving exactness and flexibility 
of enunciation would become a part of school routine never 
to be omitted. All this would surely result in healthier, 
happier, more useful lives for the rising generation and 
the voice beautiful be no longer so rarely heard in the land, 
—Exchange. 


Suggestions by Father McDevitt. 


Satisfactory work is but the natural result of the en- 
ergetic labors of well-trained, efficient teachers. This 
fact is emphasized in our smal! schools where one teach- 
er has several grades. Under such a condition of at- 
fairs the best teaching ability is required. 

In our large, well-graded schools the teacher has com- 
paratively little difficulty in obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults. Her work is clearly outlined in the course of stu- 
dy, and generally she is responsible for one grade only. 
Frequently such a teacher proves a failure when placed 
in an ungraded school, where conditions being exceptional, 
exceptional teachers are required, and where executive 
ability is as necessary as pedagogical efficiency. 

The work for these ungraded schools should be clear- 
ly planned, so as to prevent, as far as possible, the loss 
of valuable time, and to enable the teacher to reach the 
individual child. The Reverend Superiors of teaching 
communities should consider these facts when appoint- 
ing teachers to such schools, and it is suggested that in 
the training classes of the novitiate, special preparation 
be made for this difficult work. 


PRIMARY GRADES. 


Although the child should receive the best possible 
teaching, at all periods of school life, it is imperative that 
only the best should be given at the fundamental period; 
at that time the immature nature of the child is most 
sensitive to every influence and most readily takes on 
those first impressions that are so productive of either 
good or evil results in later life. 

The crowded classes that are too often found in the 
lower grades, as well as the impressionable age of the 
children in these grades, call for the best and most eff- 
cient teaching and only those teachers that are capable 
of mastering the situation should be placed in such 
classes. 

The primary teacher can brand with her own strong 
personality the character of those who come under her 
control during the early years. of school life. Hence, no 
untried, inexperienced teacher should be given the respon- 
sibility of the lower grades; the good or bad foundation 
there laid will be very much in evidence in each of the 
higher grades. 


Special Announcement 


At the suggestion of Mother Superiors and Pas- 
tors, we occasionally send copies of THE Journat to 
such schools as are not on our list. The purpose of 
this, is to acquaint localsuperiors with the merits of the 
publication, that they may become regulars readers. 


To those who receive copies of this issue, and 
have not already sent in their subscription we invite 
attention to our last special subscription offer: THE 


. JourNAL until 1903 for $1.00 Where motherhouses 


subscribe the year for their missions, it is our rule to 
notify the local superiors to that effect, 
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Hiring Teachers 


Supt. Bunnell, of Juneau County, Wisconsin, has 
this to say of wages in his circular to district officers 
inthat county: ‘‘Try to hire early and hire for 
the year providing work is satisfactory. More of our 
districts are doing this every year. Do not be too 
close in the matter of wages. Five dollars more a 
month sometimes means the difference between a 
poor school and a good one. Five dollars more a 
month will not make a good teacher out of a poor one 
but it will help to keep the better class of teachers in 
the work. Times have changed in the past few years. 
Work is plenty and pay is better in all occupations. If 
we are to keep any but the scrubs in the business of 
teaching we must make their wages an inducement. 
The country schools are suffering more from par- 
simony than from any other one cause. There are 
still districts that try to get teachers for twenty 
dollars a month. There are teachers who are not 
worth that but the day when good teachers can be 
hired for that price has passed. We lost from our 
teaching force in this county last year about forty of 
our best. The most of these went away to school. 
That means that their services are forever lost to the 
country school. When they come back the cities and 
villages will get them because they will pay them 
more than the country districts will pay. No good 
teacher works in the country school any longer than 
she has to. She is on the watch for something better 
and is generally not long in finding it. This is plain 
talk but there is no use of talking soft or mincing 
words. The people of the country districts must 
come to the rescue of their schools or see them more 
and more largely lose their usefulness as compared 
with the village schools. The country school children 
are as deserving of good teachers as the village chil- 
dren. But it is largely a question of wages.”’ 





Two Ways 


i. 


“Tam ashamed of the work this class is doing in 
arithmetic, ’’ said a teacher to a visitor in the presence 
of her school. ‘‘They don’t seem to tryatall. If they 
did, I’m sure they wouldn’t have any trouble.’’ The 
pupils overheard the remark. They did try, but prob- 
ably not just as hard as they might have done. The 
visitor stayed for the recitation and very often she 
heard this, ‘‘You aren’t trying to see it;’’ ‘‘ You don't 
try to remember what we have had;’’ ‘‘I get so tired 
of telling you over and over again the same things.”’ 
The point was difficult and the visitor wondered how 
many years it had been since the teacher herself had 
been familiar with the subject. But the teacher had 
forgotten if there ever had been a time when the sub- 
ject was not clear to her, and seemed to think the 
children ought to see it now as readily as she herself 
Saw it. 

II. 

‘Are you going to hear our arithmetic lesson today? 

Well, we have been working very hard on division for 
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nearly a week. We don’t see it very clearly yet, but 
it is getting easier for us every day, and we are sure 
we can master it in a few more lessons,’’ 

* * * 

Can you see the difference between these two schools? 
One uses the pronoun you; the other the  pro- 
noun we. One talked to the class, the other, with them. 
One discouraged, the other encouraged. One humili- 
ated, the other uplifted and inspired confidence. One 
teaches school, the other does not. 

There are entire rooms of children in which there 
are not more than two or three really slow or disa- 
greeable children and forty or forty-five fine, spirited, 
little people who always try to do exactly the thing 
they know is wanted to bedone. Now, what does this 
teacher frequently do? She worries and frets and 
fumes and scolds about her school; the children are so 
slow, so dull, disagreeable or disobedient. When- 
ever anybody asks about her school, she immediately 
makes it a special point to tell how trying her pupils 
are, how slow some of them arein their work. She 
dwells at such length on the shortcomings of these two 
or three that people soon become to think the chil- 
dren of this school or of this particular town must be 
doing poor work. This teacher has given all this im- 
pression herself. She has let two or three bad pupils 
overshadow the forty good ones.—Indiana School 
Journal. 





Memory Gem for the Month 


November. 

The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you, my child, 


Tho day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves, 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves today are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 
But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will surely come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And wind and rains so wild; 

Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 
—Alice Carey. 
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How to Write: What to Write 
About 





Traditions count for less and less in teaching, and 
newness counts for more and more, but there will be 


eternal warfare between the worshipers at the shrines’ 


of tradition and of newness. This is probably more 
true in regard to language teaching than of any other 
branch. 

There has been no other elementary school subject 
that has had the same virilitv, the same power to give 
vigor, poise, and alertness to the mind that were often 
secured by the old time parsing and analysis. Pope’s 
‘‘Essay on Man”’ stirred many a student to the depths 
of his mentalresources. Greene’s ‘‘Analysis’’ was an 
educational Corliss engine, and it is not easy for those 
who enjoyed (?) the tonic of such vigorous and intense 
vitality to be content with the lingo of ‘‘name words,”’ 
‘‘action words,’’ and other fresh-fallen-dew terms. 

It may be wise for those who grappled with the 
giants of other days to be entirely quiet while the 
newcomers play hide and seek with grammatical diffi- 
culties, but they will not long keep silence. 

There can be no question that in the decadence of 
the old vigor there has been greatloss insome impor- 
tant directions, but there is another side. 

Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man” and the ‘‘Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard’’ were beyond the range of most 
of those who tore them to pieces. It is an open ques- 
tion whether anyone ever wrote better English be- 
cause of his parsing and analyzing. It is certain that 
mostchildren gained nothing from the dazed condi- 
tion into which they were thrown by using words 
which meant nothing to them, by analyzing master- 
pieces that were as distant as Orion, and as incompre- 
hensible as most of the constellations that appeal to 
and depend upon the imagination. 

The language teachers who stand for tradition on 








the one hand and for newness on the other are so far 
apart that itis easy for us to take the whole school 
system between the two without being seen by either. 
Let us, then, ignore both, and venture to cultivate 
freedom and ability to do that which is worth while, 
without fear of either, and without asking favors of 
either. 

There are two lines of effort in an attempt to secure 
results worth while in language teaching: (1) mechan- 
ical correctness, (2) intellectual attractiveness and 
effectiveness. The two call for distinctively different 
treatment. 

Mechanical correctness is to be secured early, at 
least the base line for mechanical correctness should 
be laid so early that the child will escape the terrors 
of uncertainty as to the ‘‘how’’ before he concerns 
himself overmuch with the ‘‘what.’’ 

The theory that the child should have something to 
say before he tries to say it has the charm of bright- 
ness, but it is the brilliancy of pyrites, and not of 
gold. 

Children will havea great many things to say before 
they know how to say them. They firstexpress them- 
selves in baby talk. ‘‘Num-num”’ may be milk,”’ ‘‘la- 
la’’ may be water, ‘‘ne-ne’’ may be Edith. The child 
has things to say and says them, and we laugh at the 
expression and enjoy it, knowing thatin it all there 
is not an element of correctness. The child will have 
something to say before he knows how to say it, but 
that is not the meaning of the expression used by 
teachers. 

No one can think well or write well when he tries to 
have something to say and is afraid that he will not 
say it correctly. When thechild is seeking something 
to say, and is trying to say whatever is in his thought, 
he has no care as to howit is expressed. The mechun- 
ics of writing should be automatically correct before 
the child essays to connect his own thinking with cor- 
rect expression. 

The mechanics of writing are:— 

Legible and easy penmanship. 

Correct spelling. 

Knowledge of punctuation. 

Grammatical accuracy. 

Essential rhetorical accuracy. 


Good form in letter writing. 
—American Primary Teacher. 
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Illustrating the Reading Lesson __ the starting point. Let some of the children put it in 


with Silhouette Sketches 


IDA C. GREEN. 


In my last paper I wrote of the way in which we 
commenced our illustrating, by using selections with 
few objects and those distinct and easily seen by the 
children. When the children are pretty familiar with 
these, we can take others more difficult. We can also 
change our medium a little, using pen and brush to- 





ow 





gether. In this way we can do better work, as the 
brush in the hands of a pupil does not always make 
as fine lines as we need. 

The teacher selects for the class the paragraph to be 
illustrated. Do not let one of the children do so, as 
he will usually make choice of one with too much de- 
tail in, and, as I said last month, that is the most im- 
portant thing—to be avoided. 

Take only two or three lines from some poem or 
story. If the children are not familiar with the poem 
Ithink it is rather better. If they know the poem 
they do not confine themselves to the lines they are 
to illustrate. They sometimes try to illustrate the 
whole poem in one sketch. When the sketch is fin- 
ished I always read the poem to them—with the 
sketches pinned up where they can watch them while 
Iread. It is nice to see their faces light up when the 
lines they have been sketching from are reached. 

It is a good thing to keepa little note book, and 





when one comes across a few lines that can be illus- 
trated easily, to note them down. It is the hardest 
thing to find something suitable when one is ina 
hurry. One of the easiest quotations to illustrate in 
silhouette is— 
‘‘And clear against the evening sky 
The village spire stood dark.”’ 

All that is necessary is the outline of the church 
and groups of trees around it—outlined against the 
sky, and filled completely in with black. The spire is 


the middle of the oblong, some at the right, some at 





the left, and fill in the groups of trees wherever 
needed. 

The second is from Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘Letter L’’— 

‘‘We sat on grassy slopes that met 
With sudden dip the level strand ; 

The trees were overhead, our feet 
Were on the sand. ”’ 

Here we have: 1. A grassy slope for the shore. 
2. Trees overhanging. 3. People under the trees. 
4. The sea. 

Draw the shore line first, only indicating grass by a 
few lines; let the line representing the shore curve or 
slope upwards; then make the trees any number, only 
group them. The people are only indicated. They 
are partly hidden by the slope, and are evidently sit- 
ting against the grassy bank, with their feet on the 
sand. The sand is indicated a little farther out. The 
horizon line is now drawn, and a few lines to repre- 
sent waves. The waves far out are represented by 
straight lines. As they near we see their curve and 
represent them by curving lines. The horizon line 
and the waves are drawn with a pen. 

In number three we have a paragraph from Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Lighthouse’’— 

‘The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 
And on its outer point, a mile away, 
The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day.’ 

The objects in the sketch are drawn in the follow- 

ing order: 1. The lighthouse. 2. Thecurve of the 





shore, making the foreground, for the lighthouse has 
to appear in the distance. 3. The horizon line. 4. 
Waves and lines showing rocks. The boats may be 
put in or left out, as desired. They add character to 
both of the last two sketches. 

The next selection is rather differently treated. It 
isa little sketch made from nature on a snowy day. 
The snow was not drawn atall; only the shadows 
were put in with pen andink. Then the whole sky 
was painted black, which brought out the effect of 
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snow very well. The pupils were then told to find a 
quotation which was a good description of the scene. 
The best brought out was the following— 


‘‘When wintry days are dark and drear, 
And all the forest ways are still,”’ 


which certainly is very good. There is very little in 
the last sketch, but it is the hardest one to make. 
Anything with figures in is hard to draw, especially 
if the figures are small. I do not remember the 
author of the poem— 
**And idly float; 
The plash of ripples soft and low, 
The seagull’s glistening wing, 
The lilies bending in their row, 
And youth in everything.”’ 

The sketch explains itself. 1. A boat with some one 
resting idly init. 2. A smooth sea. 3. Seagulls. 4. 
Lilies that dip with the ripples. The boat is very 
easily drawn. The trouble comes from getting the 
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figures to express rest and idleness. 
children sit in a large chair before the class, and take 


Let one of the 


a relaxed position. Then practice this on paper until 
it can be drawn fairly well, then putin sketch. In 
this way you will get the best result. 
It is not how many lines you have in your sketch 
that counts. It is what the lines say. 
—Norma! Instructor. 





Supplementary Reading 


At least one-half of the time set apart for reading in 
the first five or six grades of school should be devoted 
to that sort of reading which gives little conscious 
heed to the mechanics of reading, but in which the 
children live and move and have their being in an 
ideal companionship, and in the midst of scenes and 
events that tend to build up high ideals of character 
and modes of living. In this way the supplementary 

reading will become the strongest influence in char- 
acter building in the elementary schools, and, too, the 
children will become much better readers from the 
standpoint of expression. Nothing improves the 


elocution so much as a strong desire to give utterance 
to what is part of one’s own thoughts and feelings. — 
George P. Brown. 
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Are “Decimals” Fractions or 
Something Else? 


PROF. ALBERT E, HUESTED, NEW YORK STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


In approaching any subject from a pedagogical 
point of view, it 1s of supreme importance that the 
teacher have the clearest and most accurate under. 
standing of its subject-matter,—not only in itself, 
separately considered, but alsoin its relation to the 
pupil’s previous knowledge. This truism’ is doubly 
true of the subject ‘‘Decimals.’’ No other is so much 
of a ‘‘bugbear”’ to the grammar-school pupil, and prob- 
ably no other is so vaguely apprehended by many who 
‘teach’? it 

It is too plain for controversy that the first ques- 
tion which the teacher of decimals must intelligently 
and fuliy settle is that at the head of this article. If 
‘‘decimals’’ are fractions—real fractions with numer- 
ators and denominators, like ‘‘common’’ fractions— 
then the pupils bring to their consideration a large 
number of familiar principles and a still larger num- 
ber of familiar operations all of which form so much 
working capital and invest him at once with a sense of 
power and the encouraging assurance that ‘‘decimals” 
are not bugbears, that they should frighten him; not 
enemies; not even strangers, but rather old acquaint- 
ances arrayed in a new fashion. If they are not frac- 
tions, then we should find out exactly what they are 
and fit our method of presentation to our conclusion. 

That all numbers are either integers—one or aggre- 
gations of ones—or fractions—one or more of the 
equal parts into which a unit or units have been 
divided—or mixed numbers, formed by combining 
integers and fractions, will be readily admitted by all. 
It is impossible for the child to apprehend ‘‘number” 
in any other way. There may be whole objects, bro- 
ken up objects, or a combination of the two. He can 
easily grasp the idea expressed by the words two hun- 
dred forty-three apples, and has little difficulty in see- 
ing that the number of apples is expressed by 243. It 
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is also easy for him to conceive that an apple may be 
divided into 1,000 equal parts, and that 243 of these 
parts may be placed together, forming the fraction 
rit. Now, if we ask him to conceive of this fraction 
not as one number, but as three numbers, namely, }4, 
siz and +7 he is at once lost in a fog, and sees noth- 
ing clearly. He can imagine one apple divided into 
10 equal parts, another into 100 equal parts and an- 
other into 1,000 equal parts, but when it comes to 
dividing one apple into 10 parts, into 100 parts and also 
into 1,000 parts—the whole 1,110 parts existing at the 
same time—he says, ‘‘I cannot understand it.’’ 

Doubtless that view of decimals which places tenths, 
hundredths, and thousandths at the right of units, just 
as we have tens, hundreds and thousands at the left 
of units, is quite ‘‘scientific;’’ that it is not the path of 
interest and success for the learner, that it is not in 
harmony with the principles of psychology and peda- 
gogy, has, we believe, been fully demonstrated by the 
failure of thousands of teachers who have tried it. 

Let us assume, then, that we have reached this 
conclusion: ‘‘Decimals’’are fractions always and every- 
where. Twenty-five hundredths is no less a fraction 
when expressed .25 than it is when expressed ,35;, or 
as first written. These all are but different forms of 
expression for one and thesame idea. Since the diffi- 
culty which the pupil encounters is largely one of 
“form,’’ aud since this new knowledge is to be based 
on that already known, let us begin by asking the pu- 
pil to express fractions, both decimal and common, in 
aS many ways as he can—four-tenths, 4 tenths, -;‘;. 
Next, by appropriate questions call his attention to 
these different ways or forms of expressing the same 
fraction—the first the longest, or word form, the last 
the shortest, or common form—thus awakening his 
interest and curiosity and preparing his mind to appre- 
ciate the still shorter or decimal form now to be 
taught. 

Teacher. I will now express four-tenths in the com- 
mon form and also in the new or decimal form—,4=.4. 

What peculiarity do you notice in this way of ex- 
pressing a decimal fraction? 

First Pupil. No denominator is written. 

Second Pupil. <A big dot before the numerator. 

What other name for the dot? 

Period, point. 

Of what use is a pointer? 

It points out things. 

This dot before the numerator points out or 
tells us these things concerning decimal fractions, so 
we will call it the Decimal Point. 

What class of fractions is expressed by the aid of 
the decimal point? 

P. Decimal fractions. 


T. What thenis the first fact which the decimal 
point tells us? 


P. It tells us that the number expressed is a deci- 
mal fraction. 


T. John may write that statement on the bourd. 
What must we know about a fraction before we can 
read it? 


P. Wemust know its numerator and its denomina- 
tor, 


T. What part of the fraction is 4? 
P. The numerator. 


T. Correct. Now see if you can tell me the numer- 
ators of these fractions, .7, .48, .236, .06, .025. 
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(Pupils read them.) 


On which side of the decimal point are the numera- 
tors written? 


P. On the right-hand side. 


T. Then what is the second fact which the decimal 
point tells us? 


P. The decimal point tells us that the figures at its 
right are the numerator. 


T. Yes, or better, it tells us that the figure or 


figures at its right express the numerater. John may 
also write that statement on the board. 


You have read the numerators of these fractions; 
I will now place the denominators under them and 
you can then read the fractions: 


Yo-7=, A8=H0G, .2386=4%%, 06 = rho, .025= 1885. 

How does the number of figures at the right of each 
decimal point compare with the number of ciphers in 
the denominator of the fraction when expressed in the 
common form? 


P. They are equal. 

T. What then is the third fact which the decimal 
point tells us? 

P. The decimal point tells us that the number of 
figures at its right equals the number of ciphers in the 
denominator. 

T. Right again. A better name for these facts 
pointed out by the decimal point is, Principles, and 
we will hereafter call them by that name. 

Henry may write the third principle on the board. 

William may apply these principles and read the 
fraction I now write on the board: .8. 

P. Sincea decimal point is used, the number ex- 
pressed is a decimal fraction. 

Since the figures at the right of the decimal point 
express the numerator, 8 is the numerator of the 
fraction. 

Since the number or figures at the right of the deci- 
mal point equals the number of ciphers in the denomi- 
nator, the denominator is 10 and the fraction is eight- 
tenths. 

T. Other pupils in same way ‘‘analyze”’ .28, .05, 
.052, .007. 

Nore.—Of course it is not expected that the pupils 
will, at once, be able to give the analysis in good form. 
There must always be trials and failures, trials and 
partial successes, before complete success is attained. 

Read 4, Mary. 
Four-fifths. 
Tell me how to read it. 
Read the numerator and then the denominator. 
Four, five. 
William may tell me how to read it. 
. Read the numerator and give it the name of the 
fractional unit. 

T. Four-fifths. Correct; but what part of the frac- 
tion tells, or indicates, what the fractional unit is? 

P. The denominator. 


T. Change your statement a little, William, and 
use the word indicated. 

P. Read the numerator and give it the name indi- 
cated by the denominator. 

T. New letus read those fractions again without 
giving the analysis. 

(Pupils read.) 

'’. How did you read them? 

P. We read the numerators and gave them the 
names indicated by the denominator. 
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T. How did you read the common fraction +? 
P. In the same way. 


T. What do you notice, then, as to the manner of 
reading decimal fractions? 


P. They are read in the same way as common frac- 
tions. 


T. What then is the rule for reading any fraction, 
whether common or decimal? 


P. Read the numerator and give it the name indi- 
cated by the denominator. 


Notre.—Pupils should now have considerable prac- 
tice in reading decimal fractions expressed in decimal 
form, but no denominator should exceed ten thousand. 


T. Having learned to read decimal fractions ex- 
pressed in decimal form, let us next see if we can write 
them in that form. 


Express five-tenths in common form. 

r o- 

T. Which term is written when the fraction is ex- 
pressed in the decimal form? 

P. The numerator. 

T. What is the numerator of this fraction? 

P. Five. 

T. Then I will write 5. 

Since Iam toexpressa decimal fraction, what do I 
read besides the numerator? 

P. The decimal point. 

T. Where shall I place it? 

P. At left of the numerator. 

T. Youare right, and I will place it as you have 
directed .5. 

Let us next express forty-three hundredths in the 
decimalform. Thomas may tell me how todo it and 
give the reasons. 

P. Since the numerator only is written in the deci- 
mal form, write forty-three and place the decimal point 
at the left. 

if -{35 =. 43. 

Now you may all pass to the board. Write in a ver- 
tical column, in the common form, six-tenths, twenty- 
five hundredths, two hundred seventy-three thou- 
sandths. 

To the right of each place the sign of equality, fol- 
lowed by the fraction in decimal form. 
f5=.6, 748;=.25, yes =. 273. 

Read the numerators in their order, James. 
Six, twenty-five, two hundred seventy-three. 
Read the denominators, Edna. 

Ten, one hundred, one thousand. 

How did you write them in decimal form? 

P. I wrote the numerators and placed the decimal 
point at the left. 

T. Leaving your work on the board as it now 
stands, you may return to your places and write, in 
like manner, the fractions I read. 

P. %8=8, -§5=.8, y4¥y=.47, ré}e=. 47. 

T. Read each of the fractions in both forms, Henry. 

What seems to be wrong, James? 

P. The second and fourth fractions do not seem to 
read the same in both forms. 

T. Then it must be that we have not expressed 
them correctly in the decimal form. Let us see if the 
principles which we discovered in reading decimal 
fractions will not help us. 

State the first principle, John. 

P. The decimal point shows, etc. 


HHA 
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T. Have we used a decimal point? 

P. Yes, sir. 

T. Then we are all rightso far. 

T. State the second principle, Sarah. 

P. The figure or figures at the right of the decima] 
point express the numerator. 

T. Have we placed the numerator figures at the 
right of the decimal point? 

P. Yes, sir. 

T. State the third principle, James. 

P. The number of figures at right of decimal point, 
etc. 

T. In the second fraction how many ciphers in the 
denominator? 


Pr. Two. 

T. How many figures at the right of the decimal 
point? 

P. One. 


T. What mistake have we made? 

P. We have only one figure at the right of the deci. 
mal point instead of two. 

T. How may we correct the error? 

P. By placing a cipher after the eight. 

T. Iwill place it there and ask you to read it: .80, 

P. Kighty hundredths. 

T. You read it correctly, but how is it read in the 
common form? 

P. Eight hundredths. 

T. How did annexing a cipher affect the numera- 
tor? 

P. Multiplied it by ten. 

T. Where may the cipher be placed so as to make 
as many figures at right of the decimal point as there 
are ciphers in the denominator, and yet not multiply 
the numerator by ten? 

P. Between the decimal points and the numera- 
tor, 8. 

T. Tell me, then, how to write this fraction. 

P. Write the numerator, place one cipher at its left 
and then place the decimal point. 

T. .08. I have done so, and the fraction is now 
correctly expressed in decimal form. 

Pass to the board. 

Express first in common form and then in decimal 
form the fractions I read. 

P. 3%=.28, Atos =.245, 
4.54. 

T. You have written them correctly; now tell me 
how to write them, or, in other words, give the rule. 

P. Write the numerator; count from the right as 
many figures as there are ciphers in the denominator, 
prefixing ciphers, if necessary, and place the decimal 
point at the left.—N. Y. Education. 


réa=-04, syxo=.007, t3h= 





‘Plant blessings, blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow. 

You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow.”’ 





‘‘Sow with a generous hand, 
Pause not for toil or pain; 
Weary not thru the heat of summer, 
Weary not thru the cold spring rain; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain.”’ 
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Primary Seat Work 
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MAUD STEWART, IN MIDLAND SCHOOLS. 


Perhaps there is no time of year so easy to gather 
material for making primary work pleasant and pri- 
mary rooms pretty as in the fall. 

Bright-hued leaves and vines may be gathered, 
used for a drawing lesson or nature work, then 
pressed for blackboard borders. 

The smallest beginner will enjoy stringing leaves, 
afterwards to be used about the room. 

Pebbles, shells, acorn cups, peas, seeds, and corn, all 
may be used for number work, for laying borders and 
designs or for covering letters on slates. Then there 
are buttons for stringing and toothpicks (if one can 
get nothing better) for stick laying. From very sim- 
ple borders they can be led to make almost every- 
thing they play with—kites, houses, chairs, ladders, 
benches, and flags. Of course the sticks will be used 
in the number work and, if they are colored, for lan- 
guage. 

Letter cards can be made on inch squares of manilla 
paper. These are first to be sorted and arranged into 
groups. Later, words and sentences may be formed 
from them. 

Cut up sentences are interesting, using only such 
words as are familiar to the children. An old reader 
will furnish plenty of material for this. 

Large figured calendars, mounted on stiff paper and 
cut up, may first be sorted, then, as the child advances 
in numbers, used for the combinations. 

Write the new word as it is learned on a slip of pa- 
per; on another draw the picture representing the 
same word. Place a number of these in an envelope 
to be matched. 

Let the children sometimes choose their own seat 
work. Hanga large bag in some convenient place. 
In this put new words, picture cards, or sentences to 
be copied, and allow each child to draw. 

Save the colored paper that comes wrapped around 
packages, cut into triangles, circles, squares, etc., to 
be used for laying borders—sometimes from a colored 
copy on the board and sometimes for original designs. 
The pretty paper chains may be made from this, too. 

Advertising or fancy cards cut into odd-shaped 
pieces are pleasant work for little fingers to rearrange 
into the original picture. 

Forms cut from manilla paper form a pleasant varia- 
tion for pencil work. These may be in the shape of 
leaves for the fall months, a ship for November, stars 
for December, and hatchets or hearts for February, 
with butterflies and flowers during the spring months. 

Children may trace around them and then fill with 
letters, or they may copy a motto to be taken home 
and put under mamma’s plate. 

Visiting cards with the little one’s name on them 
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will be a source of pride as well as a very easy way to 
teach their names. 

Squares torn from newspapers make quiet work— 
allowing children to mark with a lead pencil all the 
letters they recognize. The envelopes, spool boxes, 
and bags used to keep the seat work in, will gladly be 
brought by the children. If these are sorted and kept 
in larger boxes labeled ‘‘Reading,’’ ‘‘Numbers,”’ etc., 
they will be much easier kept in order. Districts 
where school boards have a place for every penny are 
not usually supplied with an over-abundance of seat 
work material. But that brought by the children will 
have an added interest the regular supplies will never 
have. Besides, it does not only mean keeping the 
little people busy during the four or five hours of the 
day, but it is making their school something to live 
and work for every hour of the twenty-four. 


Blackboard Sketches for No- 
vember 


ELLA M. POWERS. 





Upon the blackboard, during the month of Novem- 
ber, place a few sketches appropriate to the month. 
Do not keep the same sketches before the children 
week after week, but each week, if possible, have 
some new sketch. A long narrow space, panel 
shaped, on a blackboard can easily be spared. Per- 
haps a few squirrels may be chosen. High up on the 
board sketch the gray and light brown branches of 
the oak with a stray crimson leaf clinging here and 
there. The little chipmunks may be drawn upon the 
branch either sitting up and eating or skipping along 
the branch. Their long bushy tails, their brownish 
red color on the upper parts and light buff, almost 
white, beneath, are not difficult to sketch. The chip- 
munk is characterized by longitudinal stripes on the 
sides. These are of white or grayish white bordered 
by black bands. A simple black stripe runs down the 
middle of the back. Two other squirrels may be of 
gray, that larger species, with light gray above and 
almost white underneath. Another panel chosen may 
be a branch of bright red apples. With crayons of 
bright red, dark red, green and yellow, make the ap- 
ples show light cheeks of brighter red with a few 
strokes of the yellow crayon here and there. The 
green leaves falling carelessly from the brown twig 
will help to render such a panel a bright spot in the 
darkest schoolroom. A few fallen apples may be ° 
sketched near the bottom of the blackboard. 

A little girl holding a stalk of corn is suggestive of 
the harvest. If she is to represent a Puritan maid, 
her dress must be of a dark color, with white cap and 
white kerchief; but if she be an American child give 
her a bright red dress, with white cap and kerchief. 
Her curls may be of a flaxen shade, almost like the 
ripened corn she carries in her hands. Her slippers 
may be of red with dark stockings. 

From the thoughts of the squirrel’s harvest and the 
harvest for man, lead up to the Thanksgiving. This 
sketch may be a turkey or one ‘‘gobbler,’’ with two 
or three turkeys behind him. These natives of North 
and Central America are beautifully marked. Those 
from the Mexican tablelands have white tips on the up- 
per tail coverts and tail, while in those of the Eastern 
States these parts are a chestnut color. The metallic 
colors on the body feathers are golden brown, bronze 
green, and the neck isa slate-like blue covered with 
red spots. Besides our greyish brown turkeys, we 
often see the light colored cream or buff turkeys, com- 
monly called white turkeys. In some parts of the 
United States large flocks of the pure white turkeys 
are no uncommon sight. Whatever kind are familiar 
to your children will, when executed in crayon, make a 
suggestive sketch for the Thanksgiving week, recalling 
the early Puritans who went forth into the woods and 
brought home wild turkeys for that first Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
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With Brush and Pen 


We have potatoes and tur- 


garden. I found 


eight potatoes in one hill this 


morning. I 
turnips for 
mamma lets 


can pare the 
dinner. My 
me help her. 


My overshoes are like this. 
They keep out the cold and 
the wet. I cannot run so fast 
in them. I cannot put them 
on very well. ‘I can take 
them off in a_ minute. 





Scissors Work 


eography and 


Outline for Study of Commodi- 
ties by Third and Fourth 
Grade Geography 
Classes 


Commodities chosen with reference to illustrating 
interesting phases of life, extremes of life conditions, 
various methods of transportation and interdepend- 
ence. Purpose also to give a general idea of the vari- 
ous continents, as to highlands, lowlands, leading 
cities, and to develope the globe idea of the world, and 
relation of its parts in direction and distance. No at- 
tempt is made to treat the details of the continents as 
such. (For use of schools located nearer to some 
other large trading center than New York the same 
should be substituted therefor in this outline. ) 

Northern North America. 

Sealskin. 
Its use. 
Location of region from which this product is 
obtained. 
(Direction from home.) 
Sealjfisheries. 
Climate—compare with weather of selected winter 
day. 
Plant and animal life. 
People—Eskimos. 
Homes. 
Habits of life. 
Transportation. 
Methods in country. 
Routes to New York. 
(Time required. ) 
Mountains as barriers. 
(Dwell upon idea of mountains, impress- 
ing hight, slopes, difficulties of ascent, 
etc., comparing with local hights known. 
Illustrations used in abundance. ) 
Southern North America. (Mexico.) 
Coffee. 
Location ot region from which this product is 
obtained. 
(Direction from home.) 
Coffee,cultivation. 

Climate. 

Plant and animal life. 

People. 

Homes. 
Habits of life. 
Transportation. 
Methods in country. 
Routes to New York. 
(Time required.) 
Chief port. 
No special study of the United States has been 
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planned for at this time, a sufficient working knowl- 
edge of people, of climate, etc., being gained thru the 
work of the previous stage. Principal water routes, 
mountains, and great ports are learned in connection 
with transportation from the northern and southern 
sections of North America. 
Northern South America. 
India-rubber. 
Use. 
Location of region from which this product is 
obtained. 
(Direction from home.) 
Method of obtaining rubber. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. 
People. 
Homes 
Habits of life, etc. 
Transportation. 
Methods in country. 
Routes to New York. 
(Time required. ) 
Chief port. 
Southern South America. 
Hides and wool. 
Location of region from which these product are 
obtained. 
(Direction from home.) 
Herding on the pampas. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. 
Transportation. 
Methods and routes as above. 
Why eastward. 
Difficulties in crossing mountains. 
Means employed. 


(Valley of Amazon.) 


Northern Eurasia. 
Sable—other furs. 
Location of region. 
Hunting of fur-bearing animals. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. 
People—Lapps, Samoides. 
Homes. 
Habits of life. 
Transportation. 
Methods in country. 
Routes to New York. 
West Central Europe. (Switzerland. ) 
Cheese. 
Location of region in which dairying is carried 
on. 
Dairy herds. 
Care of herds. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. 
People. 
Transportation. 
Methods among mountains. 
Routes to New York. 
(Time required. ) 
Scenery. 
Southern Europe. 
Wine. 


(France and Spain.) 





Location of grape-growing region. 
Vineyards. 

Climate. 

Plant and animal life. 

People. 

Transportation. 

Methods in countries studied. 

Routes to New York. 

Chief port. 

Southeastern Asia. 

Tea. 
Region from which obtained. 
Tea culture. 

Climate. 

Plant and anima! life. 

People (Chinese). 

Homes. 

Customs. 

Habits of life. 

Transportation. 

Between India and China. 
Why principally by water. 
Means of transportation over mountains. 

Routes tu New York. 

Chief ports. 

Central Africa. 

Ivory. 
Its use. 
Region from which obtained. 
Method of securing it. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. 
People. 

Homes. 

Habits of life. 
Transportation. 

To coast (caravans). 

Routes to New York. 

South Africa. 

Diamonds. 
Location of diamond fields. 
Diamond mining. 
Climate. 
Plant and animal life. 
People. 
Transportation. 

Method in country. 

Routes to New York. 

From the continual use of globes thruout the work, 
the shape of the earth, the position of the great land 
and water masses, the warm, temperate, and cold re- 
gions should have been seen. 

By a gathering and placing of facts learned thru 
the study of individual countries, the heat belts of the 
globe will be readily located, as well as the plant and 
animal life common to these belts.—Teachers College 
Record. 





Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would’st teach; 
The soul must overfl»w if thou 
Another’s soul would’st reach. 
It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech.—Bonar. 
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Great Industries 


The Fisheries. 


The beautiful harbor of Gloucester, the largest fish- 
ing port of the United States, stretches from Norman’s 
Woe to Eastern Point on the Massachusetts coast. 
Every year in January a fleet of fishing vessels sail 
out from there to Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, to 
load with the bait fishes that are used in deep-sea 
fishing. That marks the beginning of the fishing 
season on the Grand Banks. 

Nearly 7,000 men are in the fishing fleet. For three 
long months their vessels will be anchored each in its 
solitary berth on the Banks, hundreds of miles from 
Jand. From daybreak till dark the sturdy, storm- 
tossed fishermen ply their lines from the decks or go 


in their little cockle-shell boats to overhaul the trawl- 
lines, and if a storm comes up or the thick fog closes 
in they may never return to the ships. Daily and 
hourly they face the perils of the sea and fight the 
wind and the tide that they may earn their scant liv- 
ing and give the markets the usual supply of sea food. 

The highest type of seamanship is attained among 
American fishermen; and of these the Gloucester 
men are said to take the greatest chances, encounter 
the heaviest seas, venture the densest fogs, and endure 
the greatest cold—all in the smallest craft. Every 
year fifteen vessels, on an average, are lost at the 
Banks. The Gloucester wives put lights in their win- 
dows each night, for no one knows when a vessel may 
return. Then when one comes creeping into the bay 
with its flag at half-mast, the Gloucester women with 
white faces must wait while the five little dories slowly 
tow the trawler in before they may know from whom 
the hungry sea has demanded its awful tribute. 

The annual yield of fisheries to the United States is 
$43,000,000. The fishing industries are mainly near 
the coasts of the cooler northern seas. The largest 
sea fisheries are those of the Atlantic coasts of the 
United States, with the neighboring coasts of Canada 
and Newfoundland, and those of Western Europe. 

The cod is commercially the most important of fishes. 
The lurgest annual value of the cod catch is New- 
foundland’s, $5,000,000. Canada comes next, about 
four millions; and then that of the United States, 
neurly three millions. The largest cod fisheries in the 
world are on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 
Under the waters of the Atlantic just south of the 
island is a long chain of mountainous elevations—275 
miles north and south, and 350 miles east and west— 
which form what are known as the ‘‘Banks.’’ This 
comparatively shallow water is rich in fish food, and 
the codfish, herring and halibut go there by the mil- 
lions to feed. The shallowness of the water and the 
strong tides that sweep with almost resistless force 
ulong the chain of subterranean mountains are a great 
source of danger to the daring fishermen. 

Each nation, by international agreement, reserves 
for its own fishermen all fishing rights in the sea 
within three miles of its coasts; outside of this limit 
the sea fisheries are open to the world. The Grand 
Banks are outside the three-mile limit, and fishermen 
come by the hundreds from as far away as France. 

The fish on the Banks are taken by hand-lines cast 
over the sides of the vessels, or by trawls. In trawl- 
ing a stout line is paid out from a vessel across a tidal 
current, anchored and buoyed at intervals, and hav- 
ing hanging from it at short distances lines bearing 
baited hooks that reach down perhaps half a mile. 
When all these trawl lines are out from a vessel, a 

sherman may have to go eight or ten miles away 
from the vessel to tend the trawls. He goes ina small 
boat, removes the fish and rebates the hooks. The 


bait used in fishing is herring and other small fish 
found only in the coast waters of Newfoundland, and to 
a very trifling extent, of Canada. The bait fisheries 
are within the three-mile limit, and, therefore, are 
not free to other fishermen. Out of this fact has 
grown the Atlantic coast fisheries difficulty between 


the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, which 
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the interested Governments are trying so hard to set- 
tle. The American fishermen must have this bait to 
carry on their industry. Newfoundland wishes, in 
return for this concession, free entry for its fish pro- 
ducts to our markets. Canada insists, with England’s 
acquiescence, on sharing in any such arrangement. 
This is only a brief statement of the intricate ques- 
tion. At present there isan arrangement by which 
American fishermen can procure the bait on payment 
of a license fee. Frenchmen are not allowed access to 
the bait fisheries and procure their supplies thru smug- 
gling. 

Newfoundland, Canada, and Norway export great 
quantities of cod, salted, particularly to the Catholic 
countries of Southern Europe and Latin America. 
The fishermen clean and salt the fish right after the 
catch, and after the return to port they dry them in 
the sun on platforms. Inshore cod fisheries along our 
New England shores supply most of the fresh cod in 
the home markets; practically all the cod entering our 
ports is consumed at home. The liver of the cod yields 
a valuable medicinal oil. 

George’s Banks is the scene of Kipling’s ‘‘Captain 
Courageous,’’a book that gives a vivid idea of the 
dangerous, stirring life of the fishermen on the Banks. 

Mackerel and herring are close in shore and fishing 
for them is not so dangerous. Nets are generally 
used. The herring is smoked, pickled, or salted. 
Small herrings, called ‘‘sardines,’’ are packed in oil 
after the manner of the true sardine, one of the most 
important food fishes of South and Southwest Europe. 
Our sardines are cheaper than the imported article, 
which formerly came wholly from France, and three- 
fourths of our supply is now from Maine. 

Within comparatively recent years the shores of 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast have become a 
great commercial factor in the fishing industry of the 
country. 

The Great Lakes fisheries are west of Buffalo. 
More than 10,000 men are employed and the value of 
the fisheries is over $2,000,000. Two-thirds of the 
catch is whitefish (which is most valued),the so-called 
herring trout, and sturgeon from which American 
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caviare is made. Caviare is the prepared and salted 
roe of the sturgeon and its manufacture is a large 
industry on the Caspian and Black Seas. 

The most important branch of the Pacific Coast 
fisheries is the salmon fishing. Most of the salmon is 
cooked and canned. It is the largest fish export of 
our country and is sent to all parts of the world. The 
largest salmon fisheries are in the Columbia’and other 
rivers of the northwest coast of the United States, 
including Alaska, in the Fraser and other rivers of 
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British Columbia. The canning industry in Alaska is 
the largest in the world, extending to Bering Sea, 
and is steadily growing. The fishing season is from 
about April to August, inclusive. The salmon is 
caught in seines and traps in the rivers which it ascends 
to spawn. One Alaskan packing house, which until 
recently has been the largest in Alaska, discarded the 
use of seines hauled by hand, and uses powerful ma- 
chinery and gear of such stupendous length as to in- 
close almost a half mile square of water. These im- 
mense nets are laid by steam tugs and hauled by 
steam windlasses on the beach. This wholesale method 
of catching fish and cutting them off from the spawn- 
ing ground necessitated the establishment of hatch- 
eries in the place of natural ones. Other companies 
are also starting hatcheries. The Alaskan output, of 
salmon last year was valued at $6,219,000. 

Fisheries of the Gulf and of the interior of the 
United States are of less commercial importance. 

Most of our fishery products are consumed at home. 
Nearly every coast town isa fish market. The Bill- 
ingsgate, London, is the largest fish market in the 
world. No foreign market, however, offers so great 
a variety as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Chicago, which receive and distribute salt and fresh 
water fish from all the coasts and the Great Lakes. 
Fresh fish formerly had to be sold as soon as it reached 
market or it became worthless. This waste has been 
stopped by refrigeration. 

Canada’s fisheries are among the largest in the 
world. About 70,000 men are employed in them, 
The total annual value of the fisheries is about 
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$20,000,000, half of which isexported. Cod, mackerel, 
shad, haddock, halibut, and salmon are caught. The 
basis of Newfoundland’s industrial support is catching 
and curing fish. 

In Great Britain and Ireland over 100,000 men are 
engaged in the fishing industries, fish being the only 
food product yielded by the country in adequate sup- 
ply. The sea fisheries are more valuable than in any 
other country except the United States. Fleets of 
sail and steam trawlers are sent out, many vessels 
having tanksin which to keep fish alive till they can 
reach land. Herring is the great staple of the Scotch 
fisheries and is the great fish of export, about 
$10,000,000 worth a year being pickled and sent to the 
Greek and Roman Catholic countries of Europe. The 
annual yield of fisheries is $32,000,000. 

In France cod and sardines are the most important 
fish. Canned sardines are sent all over the world. 
French rivers which had become almost destitute of 
fish have been stocked with much American fry. 
Annual yield of the French fisheries is $21,000,000. 

The fisheries of Sweden and Norway are very im- 
portant. Three-fourths of the catch is taken along 
the Norway coast, where cod, mackerel, herring and 
the’so-called anchovy, a variety of herring, are caught 
in vast numbers. All the ports of Norway are fishing 
ports, but the greatest fishing center is the Lofoten 
Islands, where 40,000 men and 7,000 small vessels are 
engaged in the busy season. Four-fifths of the cod 
and herring catch is exported. 

In Japan, whose annual yield of fisheries is $26,000,- 
000, thousands of tons of dried fish are packed around 
the roots of tea plants to enrich the soil. 

In few countries are fish so important as in Russia, 
the demand being greatly increased by the numerous 












































A Salmon Cannery. 


fast days, Whale and cod fisheries along the Murman 
coast are now being developed. The annual yield of 
of the fisheries is $22,000,000. 

How to maintain the stock of food fishes in the open 
sea is a vastly more important question now than 
twenty years ago. Recent improvements in fishing 
methods have increased the catch enormously. The 
United States Fish Commission is doing valuable work 
in protecting the industry. International action to 
make scientific investigations in the interests of the 
fisheries, is being urged. The fishes must eat if we 
are to eat the fishes; and the currents in the upper 
layers of the sea that bring the fish food called 
‘‘plankton’’ (constituted of microscopic animals and 
algee) are of such vital importance that the great ml- 
grations of the herrings are believed to largely depend 
upon the quality and quantity of it. The conflict of 
two great ocean currents (as the Gulf Stream and the 
Arctic current) often affects the fisheries. Scientific 
research on the subject is being made in different 
countries. 
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Nature’s Preparations for Winter 


NELLIE MOORE, 


When cold weather comes, precluding the regular 
outdoor nature work, it will be profitable to call the 
attention of your pupils to Mother Nature’s prepara- 
tions for winter, many of which she has been earrying 
onallsummer. By this time she has prepared most 
of our domestic animals for the coming cold with the 
growth of a new, warm covering of hair, fur, or wool, 
that will last till warm weather comes again, when it 
will be laid aside for the same reason you take off your 
heavy winter clothing so the heat will not be felt too 
much. This is familiar to all your children who are 
acquainted with the horse, tho they may have failed to 
notice that as the cold weather comes on a new cover- 
ing grows, since this is not as apparent as the shed- 
ding process. A bird gets a new suit at least once a 
year, changing in the fall, tho some are so rich as to 
have three changes each year. 

Look where you will you will find that Mother Nature 
has made ample provision against the vwinter’s cold, 
for all her children from the least to the greatest. As 
Wilbur Jackman, one of America’s most widely 
known nature teachers, says in his ‘‘Nature Study 
and Related Subjects:”’ 

Preparation of Animals. 


So complete and well-timed have the changes been 
that it is difficult to find a living thing unprepared for 
the icy ordeal. Even the grasshopper and butterfly, 
famed in fable and song as the embodiments of idle- 
ness, are fully ready; the ant with all her labor is not 
better prepared than they—each in his own way. With 
infinite cunning and no faltering trust, the grasshop- 
per commits her eggs to the earth and then lies down 
todie. Absolutely without fear the larva of the but- 
terfly descends into the ground. With mure than hu- 
man faith the young moth, cradled in its silken couch, 
is borne thru.the buffets of winter in the hope of a 
renewing spring. 

By a little care the phenomena of hibernation may 
be witnessed in your schoolroom. The hibernating 
animal varies in its activity from a state of complete 
torpor up to little less than the normal condition. 
About the only difference that may be noticed in the 
fishes in the aquarium is that they feed less vora- 
ciously. The frogs sit still and mope the winter away 
in the dark caverns of a box of wet sand, but with 
apparently sleepless eyes. The turtle burrows its way 
into wet sand, leaving but the peak of its nose ona 
level with the surface, The garter snake lies curled 
up in its box and refuses to teed. The chrysalids 
that lie buried in the earth restas thoin their graves, 
while those wrapped in cocoons and fastened to the side 
of their box pay no heed to the curious watchers about 
them. There is not a schoolroom that may not 
readily be provided with some of these creatures, any 
one of which will give the pupils insight into the rest- 
ing stage of life, and the curious ways in which these 
creatures pass the winter. 

Plant Preparations. 

The plant world has made no less careful prepara- 

tions for winter. By the early frosts nature writes 
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her classification of the plants as annuals, biennials, 
and peren.ials. All these have drawn the living parts 
into the smallest possible compass. For the annuals, 
all hope for the future lies centered in a tiny seed. 
The biennial buries its living store deep in the earth, 
secured from wind and weather by soil and protecting 
snow. Thothe sturdy trees have lost their leaves, 
they have stored away in the smallest imaginable 
space their tiny pledges for next year’s foliage. 

Whether the animalis active or torpid it must be 
alive thru and thru. Notso the plant; by far the 
greater part of its bulk isdead. All the inner wood 
is of merely mechanical use to the tree; the trunk is 
stiffer by its presence, but not more alive. The tree 
with its heart wood decayed or even with its interior 
completely burned out will live and flourish much as 
if nothing of the kind had occurred. In summer its 
life finds lodgment in the sappy layers under the bark, 
in the leaves, roots, and newly formed buds. 


Buds. 


In the winter the life of the tree is 
lodged in the inner part of the buds 
and is hermetically sealed. This 
power, of bringing its precious living 
substance within so smalla compass 
as that of the seed and bud and pro- 
tecting them against the winter, is 
one of the finest illustrations of adap- 
tation. 

Now that flowers and leaves are 
gone you can give your pupils enough 
plant study to acquaint them with 
the condition of the plant’s liv- 
ing parts so carefully prepared to en- 
dure the cold. For this work one of 
the best aids published is Atkinson’s 
‘First Studies of Plant Life,’’ recently 
issued by Ginn & Co. Its author, 
professor of Botany in Cornell Uni- 
versity, is a recognized authority on 
such matters, but unlike some emi- 
nent scientists he has made this finely 
illustrated little volume so plain a 
child readily understands it and as 

nteresting as a story, showing the child how to 
read for himself the story the plants have to tell. 
You will want the book as a very efficient part of 
your working library, as you may judge by the 
following study of the buds prepared for the winter: 

The bare tree or shrubin your yard looks dead in 
winter. But examine it. The slender tips of the 
branches are fresh and green. Cutor break a twig 
and you will find itis not dry like a dead stick. Itis 
moist. It seems as much alive asin the summer when 
the tree is covered with green leaves. But look at the 
tip of the twigs and the sides just above where the 
leaves were. What do the buds mean? Are they alive? 


The Inside of the Bud. 


Ona shoot of the horse chestnut, lilac, or 
twig with large buds, see the overlapping scales. 
a pin and remove them one after another. 
how they are seated in the bud. 
on the opposite side is another. How are the next two 
seated? They are not very easy to remove and your 
hands get ‘‘stuck up‘’ when you handle them much. 
This sticky substance serves two purposes: it helps to 
hold the scales close together, and keeps out the 
water. 

When the brown scales are removed see the thin 
chaff-like ones. Then come scales with long woolly 
hairs. These scales are green and shaped like small 
leaves. They are alive even in the winter. How are 
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they kept from being killed? The long woolly hairs 
are folded about them like the scarf your mother 
wraps around your neck to keep out the cold, and 
these hairy leaves are packed so tightly and snugly 
under the close-fitting brown scales that they are well 
protected from loss of water during dry or cold 
weather or after freezing. So their good Mother Na- 
ture has wrapped them up safely for their winter sleep. 

With a sharp knife split the bud down thru the end 
of the stem and see how closely all the scales fit. Near 
the center they become smaller and smaller until there 
is the soft end of the stem just as muchalive as it was 
in summer only it is resting now. The leaves in the 
bud are winter leaves. How convenient it is for the 
tree that in the fall it can pack away its next summer’s 
clothing in brown scales and wax and thus protect the 
tender end of the stem. 


Lateral Buds. 
TERMINAL 


vinta There are several large buds 
on the side of the shoot, larger 
near the terminal bud. Open 
them and you will find them 
looking the same inside as the 
terminal bud, tho the lateral 
buds are smaller, perhaps. Where 
are the buds placed on the shoot? 
You can easily see the lateral 
buds are seated just above the 
scar left by the falling leaf. In 
the picture these leaf scars show 
plainly tho better than all the 
pictures will be some apple, 
m@ LATERAL lilac, horse chestnut, or maple 
BUDS. twigsin the hands of your pupils. 
We say the buds are in the ax- 
ils of the leaves. They began to 
form there in the summer before 
the leaves fell. Are these buds 
in the axils of all the leaves of 
the shoot you have? Which 
buds will form branches next 
spring? What willthe terminal 
bud do? Why is the terminal 
bud larger than the lateral buds? 
Each child should have a shoot 
two or three feet long, branched 
if possible. Have them notice 
the leaf scars, very large and in 
pairs opposite each other, just as 
the scales are seated in the bud, 
only the different pairs are far- 
ther apart on the stem. The 
space between, as you see in the 
picture, is called the internode. 
Can you tell what the row of 
pin holes in the leaf scar means? 
Perhaps you can tell better later 
on. What else do vousee on the 
shoot? Can you find the scale 
STEM, WITH BUDS. scars or girdle scars? What do 
they mean? How old is the branch you have? 
Thruout you will find this fine new work, Atkinson's 
‘First Studies of Plant Life,’’ presenting much valnu- 
able teaching work, telling the child nothing he can 
see for himself but opening his eyes to what a cure- 
less observer would fail to notice. Such eye-openers 
cannot come too early or often in your children's 
school life, fitting them for real life better than any 
other work you can give them. 
When their eyes are opened by these investigations 
they will be pleased to gather other shoots and study 
the buds, the leaf scars and their arrangement. Good 
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ones for such study are the ash, walnut, oak, elm, 
apple, peach, willow, poplar, horse chestnut, and the 
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lilac in their door yards. Here is a group of twigs 
showing buds and scars, but much better than all the 
twigs obtainable aré the living ones each child can 
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get for himself. When they bring in their shoots of 
willow, poplar, lilac, apple, etc., rest the cut ends in 
water changed occasionally as the case requires, and 
see what will happen after several weeks. 


The Crickets 


ELEANOR M,. WINN. 








‘“‘Why has no one ever worked up a full life history, 
with all of its interesting detuils, of one of the com- 
monest crickets? It is earnestly to be hoped that 
some good observer will answer this conundrum with 
the following words: ‘Because it has been left for me 
to do and I propose to do it as soon as possible. ’’’—Dr. 
Ireland O. Howard in The Insect Book. 

There are but few species of crickets, but three dis- 
tinct types are found among them. These are the 
True Crickets, Mole Crickets, and Tree Crickets. 





The True Crickets are the ones known to every 
schoolboy. They are found in the fields, under stones, 
in the garden and even in our houses. 

There are many superstitions connected with crick- 
ets; poets have sung of them and we all love their 
cheerful chirping. 

Their homes are burrows under ground into which 
they carry grass and seeds. While they feed usually 
upon plants they are sometimes predaceous. Their 
eggs are laid late in autumn, usually in the ground 
and hatched the following summer. 

The antenne of crickets, except in the case of mole 
crickets, are longer than their bodies. 
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The ovipositor is spear shaped. 

The mouth parts are fitted for biting. 

The young when hatching from the egg resemble 
the adult except for lack of wings. The wing-covers 
or tegmina are bent at the edges so that they fit closely 
to the sides of the body. 

It is with his wings that the male cricket makes his 
music. 

Comstock says: 
a file and scraper. 

When the cricket wishes to make his call he elevates 
his wing-covers at an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the body. Then, holding them in such a position that 
the scraper of one rests upon the file of the other, le 
moves the wing-covers back and forth sidewise so 
that the file and the scraper rasp upon each other. 


This throws the wing-covers into vibration and pro- 
duces the call. 

Mole crickets have very short wings or no wings at 
all. Their antenne are shorter than the body and the 
front legs are fitted for digging. They live altogether 
under ground and feed upon the roots of plants. 

Tree crickets live in trees, vines, and bushes, and do 
great damage by laying their eggs, the plants dying 
above the place punctured by the insect. 


Each wing-cover is provided with 


A Story—Little Black Cricket. 


(Suggested by, Florian’s Fable ‘Le Grillon.’’) 


Once upon a timea little black cricket lived in a field 
where there were many beautiful flowers and grasses. 
The little cricket was very happy. He and his wife 
lived in a nice dark burrow into which they often car- 
ried grass and seeds to eat in rainy weather, for the 
little crickets did not like to get their feet wet. 

Every night Little Black Cricket would sit at the 
door of his house and sing to his wife, and she for fear 
of losing one note of his song would sit close behind 
him. 

The crickets did not often go abroad in the daytime, 
but one day Little Black Cricket left his wife asleep in 
their burrow and went out into the field where red 
clover and purple asters grew with graceful grasses 
and golden flowers of many kinds. The flowers nodded 
and smiled and Little Black Cricket chirped merrily 
and jumped nimbly as a gay little cricket should do. 

Presently a beautiful butterfly settled on a clover 
blossom right beside Little Black Cricket and spread 
out his brilliant wings and folded them up and spread 
them out again and Little Black Cricket saw all their 
beautiful colors—purple, blue, and gold. 

“Ah, me,’’ he said, ‘‘what a beautiful creature! 
What splendid colors! What a beautiful form! I 
shall never sing again. Iam ugly, so ugly. I cannot 
fly in the golden air; I can only jump. Bah! it is hor- 
rid to be an ugly, black cricket. I shall never be hap- 
Py again.”’ 

At that moment a troop of children just out of 
school came running across the field. 

‘the little cricket hid under a grass blade but the 
butterfly sailed gracefully above the heads of the 
children. 

“Osee the lovely butterfly!’’ they cried, and off 
came their hats and out came their handkerchiefs and 
the beautiful insect was a captive in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

All the children now struggled for possession of the 
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poor butterfly and he soon fell beside Little Black 
Cricket headless and legless and with all the pretty 
colors rnbbed from his wings. 

Little Black Cricket shivered under the grass blade. 
‘‘How could they do it?’ he sighed. ‘‘The beautiful, 
beautiful butterfly, how could they kill him?” 

When the children were gone, Little Black Cricket 
jamped back to his home in the ground. 

His wee wife was at the door waiting for him 
‘‘Wife,’’ said Little Black Cricket, ‘‘I am glad we are 
neither beautiful nor graceful. I am satisfied to be 
just a little black cricketand am glad that I can sing 
a song that every one loves.”’ 





Old Dame Cricket 


Old Dame Cricket, 

Down in a thicket, 
Brought up her children nine— 

Queer little chaps, 

In glossy black caps 
And brown little suits so fine. 


‘‘My children,’’ she said, 
“The birds are a-bed, 
Go and make the dark earth glad! 
Chirp while you can!”’ 
And then she began— 
Till, oh, what a concert they had! 


They hopped with delight, 
They chirped all night, 
Singing, ‘‘Cheer up! cheer up! cheer!’’ 
Old Dame Cricket, 
Down in the thicket, 
Sat awake till dawn to hear. 








‘‘Nice children,’’ she said, 
‘‘And very well bred. 

My darlings have done their best. 
Their sleep they must take; 
The birds are awake; 

And they can sing all the rest.” 

—Chatty Readings in Elementary Science, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Thanksgiving Dialog 


AT GRANDPA’S 


ALICE RAINES DAVIES. 


A Dialog—For Eight Children. 

Arrange the platform of the schoolroom to repre- 
sent an attic. 

Have a trunk at one side filled with cast-off cloth- 
ing, consisting of a wrapper or two, an ancient bon- 
net, a hood, one or two false faces, etc. 

Enter two boys, talking: 


Karl. So this is yourattic? My, but itsclean. Is 
it always like this? 

Roscoe. Mercy, no! We slick up about Thanks- 
giving time, cause we youngsters like to play up here. 

Karl. Well, this is a jolly place to play. What a 
lot of playthings. Is this whistle any good? (Picks it 
up. ) 

Roscoe. Try it and see. 

Karl blows the whistle, lays it down and begins to 
run a little wagon back and forth on the table. 

Karl. Whata crazy little wagon. 

Roscoe. It makes enough noise, you see. 

Karl. I should say so. My! what a looking doll! 
(Picking it up.) 

Roscoe. Yes, that’s Rachel’s Betsey Bobbitt. 

Karl. She looks like a Bobbitt. I guess I’ll bob 
her on to the floor and make her walk. (Suits action 
to words, and boys laugh.) Do the other children 
know we are up here? 

Roscoe. Not one of them. I gave you the wink 
while they were teasing mamma for doughnuts. 

Karl. Well, I hope they won’t find out. They’re 
such teasers. 

Roscoe. I hope so, too. What shall we do? 

Karl. If we were in our attic at home I’d know 
quick enough. 

Roscoe.’ What do you do at home? 

Karl. Marie and I dress up in old clothes and pa- 
rade around. 

Roscoe. I wish we had some old clothes. 

ku.’ May be there are some in that trunk over 
there. 

Roscoe. Perhaps. 
only had the key. 

Karl. Let’s look around—may be we’ll find it. 

Both look, first under one thing and then another, 
growing more excited as they look. 

Karl. Oh, good! Here’s a bunch. 

Roscoe. Give them here quick. I'll try them. 

Takes the keys, tries each one, but does not succeed. 

Karl. Letme try. (Tries several.) Hurrah! this 
is allright. See? 

Turns the lock and opens the trunk. Both look in. 
Roscoe takes out article after article. 

(Vexed tone.) Dress, dress, dress. 
coat, not a pair of pants. 

Karl. What’s the difference? A dress suits me all 
right. (Pulls outa dress and putsiton. Roscoe in 
the meantime looking.) There, how do I look? 
(Laughing, while putting on a dress which 


But it’s always locked. If I 


Not a 


Roscoe. 


Roscoe. 


opens behind.) Very fine. What’s yourname? Miss 
Smith? 

Karl. Yes, I’m Miss Smith. Wait till I get a bon. 
net. (Finds one and puts it on.) 

Roscoe. Here, button me up. 
am Miss Jones. How do I look? 

Karl. (Laughing.) Too funny for any use. 

Some one is heard laughing. 

Roscoe. Listen. I thought I heard the girls. 

Karl. I hope not. (Excitedly.) Go and hold the 
the door. 

Both rush to the door and pretend to hold it. The 
children outside push in, all laughing. 

Rachel. Oh, you wicked boys! We’ve been hunt- 
ing all over for you. 

Roscoe. This is Miss Smith. 

Irene. Let us dress up, too. 

vachel. Come on, girls. 

Rachel, Irene, Marie, and Ruth go to the trunk and 
begin to dress. Of course each must understand be- 
forehand just what she is towear. Curtisand Charlie 
go to the table and begin to pick up toys. 

Curtis. I have a wagon at home just like this, only 
its larger. 

Charlie. (Holding up doll.) They must have put 
this up here to scare the rats away. 

Curtis. She’d do itall right. Oh, here’s a picture 
book. Let’s look at it. 

Boys seat themselves on the floor and look at pic. 
tures. 

Rachel. Wouldn’t it be fun to go down stairs and 
astonish the grown folks. 

Irene. Yes, 1t would be fun if I can ever get this 
dress fastened. Marie, you’ll have to help me. (Goes 
in front of Marie.) 

Curtis. (Jumping up.) I’m going down stairs for 
some pop-corn. 

Girls. That’s right. Bring enough for all. 

Curtis. Ofcourse. (Goes out.) 

Ruth. While we’re waiting for Curtis I’ll tell you 
where I went this morning. 

Rachel. We'll all sit down on the floor and hear 
Ruth’s story. 

Karl. Yes, we’ll hear the story, but we’ll wait for 
Curtis. 

Marie. 
laugh.) 

Curtis comes in with the pop-corn and passes it to 
each one. 

Rachel. Now, Ruth, we’re ready for your story. 

Ruth. I went down to Mrs. Gray‘s this morning. 
She lives by the river, and is very poor. 

She didn’t have a thing for her Thanksgiving din- 
ner, sO mamma fixed up a basket of nice things and 
sent me down with it. She was glad to see me, and 
so was little Jim, her grandson. Even the dog wagged 
his tuil and forgot to bark. 

Irene. Your mother is a good one. 

Boys. You bet she is. She’s all right. 

Rachel. Some people are always doing nice things 
for other people. 

Irene. Yes, that’s so. The Johnson family think 
Thanksgiving isn’t Thanksgiving unless they have 
helped some one else to have a niceone. Little Fred 
Johnson, who earns money caddying for the golf club, 
made his mamma take part of his money to get a tur- 
key for Mrs. West, who is sick so much of the time. 

Marie. Hurrah for Fred Johnson! 

Roscoe. I thought we were going down stairs to 
show off. 

All jump up. 

Rachel. Of course we are. 
Marie, you are my partner. 

Charlie. Curtis, here ’s a false face for you. I'll 
wear this one. (They putthem on. Children laugh.) 
We'll head the procession. 

Children march out in pairs, all laughing. 


(Karl helps him.) [ 


I’m Miss Jones. 


You mean we'll wait for the pop-corn. (All 


Won’t it be fun? 
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Lectures on Primary and Grammar Grade Work. 


By Dr. EDWARD McLOUGHLIN. 











We have seen that the purpose of primary reading is 
to train the pupil’s power of independent interpretation 
of thought—in other words— to train them how to read. 
The purpose of advanced reading is to teach pupils how 
to analyze thought—to cultivate in pupils a taste for good 
reading. To cultivate this taste, read good things to 
them—good, stimulating, inspiring literature. A good 
novel—read one that is ethical and portrays right charac- 
ters—read it to them in part or entirely. Put pupils on 
the right track in reading, and you need never fear for 
their future. A pupil that loves good reading will never 
go far astray. 

In beginning grammar grade work in reading, it is 
well to make use of the part story, thus—“Once upon a 
time,’—you can’t begin a story better than “once upon 
a time.” Once upon a time there was a miller, a very 
avaricious man, who loved money for its own sake. He 
save all the money he could get. He enjoyed the com- 
pany of the rich and eared very little for poor people, but 
be was always wishing and wishing for more money. 
One day he heard that one of his neighbors had a dream; 
that this neighbor dreamed on three nights that he had 
found a pan of money down in the earth. It worried the 
miller so, that he wished he might dream of finding a pan 
of money in the earth near one of the large pillars of his 
mill. For three nights he had the same dream. The 
next day he went out with his mattock and searched. 
He dug a deep hole near the pillar on which his mill was 
built. He dug and dug and dug, and finally came to a 
great flat stone. Now, he said to himself, this stone is 
just like the one I saw in my dream. This must be the 
place. He ran to the house to tell his wife. But when 
he returned to the mill, instead of finding a pan of money, 
what do you think he saw? Well, we will read that story 
tomorrow.” 

My purpose in telling the story is to get the pupils in- 
terested. They will read the story long before the time. 
They will steal the time to do it. Teachers tell the story 
tor the purpose of interesting pupils in the selection to 
be read. Have a list of hard words on the board. (To 
the class): “I find certain words in the story that I fear 
you cannot pronounce. These are some of the words.” 
(Pointing to the board): You may have some one pupil 
pronounce and the others listen. Here is the order: 

First—Tell the story. 

Second—Drill upon words. Pointing to the list, have 
one of the pupils pronounce. Ask the question—“Is there 
any word on the board that you cannot pronounce?” 
George may raise his hand and say that he cannot pro- 
nounce,—the teacher pronounces and George says the 
words after her. 

First—Have list pronounced by pupils in divisions. Do 
not call on them in order. 

Second—Have list pronounced by pupils in divisions. 
Have list pronounced by first row, second row, third row. 
But this may not be the best way. I think I would not 
often do this. When first row has pronounced all the 
words, and when second row is pronouncing, what is 
first row doing? Let first row pronounce first word, sec- 
ond row, second word, third row, third word, ete. This 
cultivates attention. 

Third—I would suggest that teacher pronounces the 
whole list as an expedient. Now get meaning of words. 
The pupils have been prepared in two ways—first, by 
listening to story; second, by reading the prepared list 
of words. The pupils return for recitation. 

Pupils tell the story—one—two—half a dozen tell it. 
Who will tell the. story this morning? Oh, how many 
hands go up. Tt is a question whether you will call on 
those whose hands are raised. Perhaps you had better 
call on that one who looks a little doubtful. Keep your 
eyes on such—they need your attention. Let no guilty 
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person escape in this work. The story is told, and talked 
about. Pupils and teacher ask question about it. Per- 
haps the story takes up the whole recitation period. Third 
day—Read the story somewhat in detail. The teacher 
does the reading. She begins—Once upon a time there 
was a miller who was an “what, George?” (List of words 
is still on the board) “avaricious” George says,—Teach- 
er says, “avaricious” man. The pupils teach pronuncia- 
tion and meanings. The teacher reads and stumbles and 
stops at all these words on list and lets individuals or 
class pronounce. Hereby the teacher is giving the pupils 
unconsciously, good expression. Teacher continues,— 
“Nobody loved money better than he. When _ people 
would talk of rich men in the country, this man would 
say, “ITe and I are intimate friends,” what does that 
mean’ Someone explains. Very well then,—‘He and | 
are intimate friends.” But if a poor man was mentioned, 
he was not fond of any acquaintance with him. He 
longed with all his— . ah! that’s a hard word.—now, 
it I only knew these words, I would not have to stop. 
Thus the teacher reads, stopping at every one of these 
words. Another plan is to let the whole class call just as 
soon as the teacher stops and hesitates. Dwell upon the 
meaning of words. In a recitation, the teacher says, “I 
can’t understand that story until I know what those 
words mean. Take, for instance, the words frugality. 
The children tell me. They think they are informing 
me, while I am informing them. I am impressing upon 
them the way to study reading. Next—I’d read—substi- 
tuting meaning. Instead of calling words by their prop- 
er names, teacher substitutes synonyms, single words when 
possible, and sometimes a phrase for one word, if neces- 
sary. For frugality, I would not take economy, which is 
as difficult to understand as first, rather take saving— 
simple words. Now to recapitulate. 

First—Teacher tells the story for the purpose of arous- 
ing pupil’s interest. 

Second—Drill upon pronunciations, meaning of words. 

Third—Teacher reads selection, asking pupils to pro- 
nounce and give meaning of the words she placed upon the 
board. 

Fourth—Teacher reads, using synonyms for many words 
used in the lesson. The purpose is to teach pupils that 
behind all these pictures there is a thought. 

Fifth—Let pupils read silently. 

Sixth—Let pupils read orally. This concludes the 
work. How much time, you ask, would I spend on one 
lesson? It depends upon the selection. I have seen 
teachers devote the whole week to a story of six pages, 
and as much time on a story of four pages—it depends 
entirely upon the character of the lesson. A four page 
lesson may contain much more than a six page lesson. 


THE GROWTH OF THE COMMERCIAL COURSE IDEA. 


II. 
By J. A. Lyons. 


In a previous article we briefly recounted the history 
of commerical education in this country, bringing the 


narrative down chronologically to about 1890. Aside from 
two or three exceptions, all such work was done at that 
time in private and sectarian schools. About this time 
the public high schools, that had heretofore ridiculed and 
belittled the work, began to take an interest in it, and 
since then the movement to introduce commercial courses 
in such schools has been general, and the high school in 
most towns of three thousand or over inhabitants is now 
doing more or less of it. At the same time this movement 
on the part of the high schools does not seem to have 
affected adversely the attendance at the parochial and 
private schools. 

We have no means of knowing just which Catholic 
school can lay claim to being the pioneer in this. work. 
We think it would be interesting and profitable at this 
time to make an inquiry on that subject. Certain it is 
that the Catholic schools have not been behind the edu- 
cational procession in this regard, and today the subject 
is taught in thousands of these schools and in every state 
in the union, The Christian Brothers, especially, have 
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given much attention to this work and have attained ex- 
cellent results, as evidenced by the exhibitions they have 
made at the different national and international fairs in 
this country during the past ten years. 

Up to about 1875 the subject of shorthand had received 
little or no attention. There was no particular demand 
in the commercial world for the amanuensis up to that 
date. About that time, howver, the business public awoke 
to the fact that a great saving of time for managers and 
heads of departments could be effected by the employ- 
ment of an amanuensis who could take down in a short 
time the correspondence of the day, which by the old 
method would have required the time and attention of the 
manager to the exclusion of more important duties. 
Schools were quick to perceive the opportunity thus aft- 
forded. Just who was résponsible for the suggestion, | 
do not know. It may have been the business man him- 
self, but I am not inclined to believe that it was the 
school master. Since that time the stenographer has be- 
come a business necessity, and has established a right to 
an important position in the business economy. 

At first the business man had little knowledge of what 
he had a right to expect from a stenographer, and hence, 
he was willing to accept the services of almost any one 
who claimed to able to write shorthand at even a low rat 
of speed and transcribe it on the typewriter, with a fair 
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degree of accuracy. With more experience, the business 
man has learned what he may reasonably expect, or rath- 
er, what he has a right to expect from a compentent ste1- 
ographer, and as a result, he has constantly demanded 
more efficiency, a higher rate of speed and greater ac- 
euracy. The schools have recognized this demand, an 
have done their best to meet it. During the past tive 
years, the demands of the business community have so 
increased for amanuenses that this department of the 
commercial school has now become perhaps the most im- 
portant from the point of numbers. Up to tive years ago 
the business school that enrolled one-third of its member- 
ship in the shorthand department was considered to have 
a large department in proportion to the size of the school. 
Now it is no uncommon thing to find the shorthand de- 
partment the largest department in the institution. 

Methods in this field have advanced very rapidly to 
meet the demand of the business community. As an eyi- 
dence of this, some three or four years ago, it was dem- 
onstrated that the pupil could operate the typewriter 
by what is called the “touch method” at a much more 
vapid speed and do it with less effort, consequently with 
less physical and mental wear and tear. As a result of 
this, the system of operating the typewriter as taught in 
the business schools has been entirely changed. 





Publishers’ Notes, 


The excellent ‘Course of Study in 
Christian Doctrine,’ arranged by Rev. 
Thomas J. O'Brien, of the Brooklyn 
schools, and presented by him at the 
Educational Conference of the Eastern 
Catholic Summer School, this year, has 
been published in pamphlet form by D. 
H. McBride & Co., New York. It is the 
best effort we have yet seen in the way 
of a graded Course, suitable, with slight 
modifications, to the work of religious 
instruction in parish or Sunday schools. 
The Course has been in use for some 
time in the Brooklyn schools, with very 
satisfactory results. Its publication in 
convenient form, will. we trust, result in 
its adoption elsrwhere. 

Another publication from the McBride 
house, the past month, that will be of 
interest to our readers, is an Elementary 
Geography.of much merit. The arrange- 
ment and treatment of matter, as also 
the illustrations, will commend the text 
to experienced teachers. The map illus- 
trations are calculated to save the 
‘‘voung idea’ the confusion which 
usually follows an attempt to compre- 
hend a varied-colored detail map. In 
correlating history and literature with 


the geographical matter, special atten-. 


tion has been given to matters of Cath- 


olic interest. 
* 


Anything that simplifies the teaching 
of grammar and makes for the attain- 
ment of better results in that difficult 
study, will, we are sure, find welcome 
from teachers everywhere. Such a help 
is to be had in ‘‘Grammar and Analysis 
by Diagrams,” a handbook prepared 
and published by Prof. Frank V. Irish, 
Chicago. It is based upon years of ex- 
perience and study, and has won high 
commendations. It contains about 600 
different sentences diagrammed by the 
“Improved Straight-line System.’’ All 
the sentences of Harvey's Grammar, ex- 
cept a few very easy ones; also difficult 
sentences from other grammars and from 
Green's Analysis, with numerous notes 
explaining difficult points inanalysisand 
parsing. It is the only book of the kind 
1ccommerded by Prof. Harvey. 

Another notabie publication of Mr 
irish, is **Americanand British Authors ” 
a text that has been adopted in many 
public high schools, normals and _ col- 
leges, It contains portraits of leading 


American authors and pictures of their 
homes; discussions of the writings of 
both American and British authors; 
biographies, references, criticisms, and 
choice selections; brief biographies of 
more than 300 minor authors, among 
them many writers of the present time. 
As a text book it will not only afford 
a knowledge of authors and their works, 
but will undoubtedly do much to culti- 
vate a taste fur good literature. 


Authorities in large educational insti- 
tutions, orphan asylums, and hospitals, 
will be warranted in investigating the 
Kirker-Bender Fire Escape, that is now 
attracting much attention. It is an 
entirely new idea in fire escapes, has 
been adopted by many large institutions 
and has already gone through the test of 
a number of bad fires, with highly satis- 
factory results. It is without doubt the 
best plan yet advanced for getting hun- 
dreds of children out of a burning build- 
ing rapidly and without injury. A let- 
ter to the Dow Wire Works, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., will bring full particulars and 
proposition. 

‘‘Chats Within the Fold”’ is the title 
of a new book that willinterest our 
readers. It is from the pen of H. J. Des- 
mond, editor of the Catholic Citizen, and 
author of the well-known books Church 
and Law, and Mooted Questions of His- 
tory. The John Murphy Company, of 
Baltimore, are the publishers of the new 
book, which is made up of short essays 
and observations on Catholic topics of 
timely interest. It is a book that will 
prove most agreeable and profitable 
reading. 

Always regarded as the most reliable 
and practical working dictionary pub- 
lished, Webster’s International, inits new 
edition. firmly establishes its right tothe 
foremost place among all works of a 
similar character. The revised book is 
printed from new plates throughout, 
and contains a supplement of 25,000 ad- 
ditional words, phrases and definitions. 
prepared under the direct supervision of 
W. T. Harris, Ph. D., L. L. D. The con- 
sultor’s needs for a reliable and usable 
guide to the proper use of English words 
have been deliberately preferred to the 
ability to boast of a large, unwieldy vo- 


jugs, and barrels. 


cabulary. A copy of Webster's Interna- 


tional should be in every school. 


it is always economy to buy direct 
from the manufacturer whenever possi- 
ble. In the matter of school supplies it 
is not always possible to do this on ac- 
count of arrangements between manu- 
facturers and jobbers. This has been 
especially true heretofore in the matter 
of ink. To meet the demands of large 
users of ink, however, the Diamond Ink 
Company of Milwaukee, has now de- 
cided to sell its celebrated ink direct to 
schools, colleges, etce., in large bottles, 
The opportunity to 
buy this excellent ink at wholesale prices 
will,no doubt, be taken advantage of by 
Catholic school authorities everywhere. 


*% 


Good blackboard erasers are import- 
ant articles in the equipment of every 
well-regulated schools. An eraser that 
thoroughly cleans the board, without 
noise or dust, is what we want in our 
schools. In this connection it isinterest- 
ing to note that the ‘‘ National” erascr, 
manufactured by W. H. Londergon & 
Co., 401 to 405 Duncan Park, Chicago, 
has, in competition with many other 
erasers, been adopted by the Chicago 
Board of Education. Mr. Londergon, 
who is a Catholic, is the pioneer eraser 
maker of the West. He understands the 
husiness thoroughly, and has upon the 
market five excellent brands of eraser: 
the ‘‘National,’’ ‘‘ Diamond,” “ Colum- 
bian,’”’ ‘Chicago Wonder,’’ and ‘ Nov- 
elty.””, Mr. Londergon will sell direct to 
the Catholic trade at very low prices. 


* 


“Graded Memory Selections,"’ just is- 
sued by the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, is a little volume that 
will interest our readers. Every teacher 
has experienced the trouble of searching 
through books of recitation for pieces 
suitable to the pupils in her particular 
class. This little book saves the labor— 
presenting for each grade fifteen to 
twenty well-selcted pieces for recitation 
and memorizing. In its arrangement 
Supt. S. D. Waterman, of Berkeley, Cal., 
Supt. J. W. McClymonds, of Oakland, 
Cal., and Supt. C. C. Hughes, of Ala- 
meda, Cal., have collaborated. The book 
contains 190 pages, is bound in cloth, 
and sells for 25 cents. 
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Events of the Month in Review. 


Political, Economic, Religious and Educational. 














SETH LOW. 
(The Next Mayor of Greater New York.) 

Interest in November elections,. of 
course, centered in New York, where 
for the past month a battle royal has 
been waged between the forces of Tam- 
many on one side, and a strong fusion 
party supported by practically all the 
leading papers of the city, on the other. 
The result was a most complete victory 
for the fusion or reform party, which 
elected Seth Low to the office of mayor 
of Greater New York by a plurality of 
about 40,000, defeating Edward M. 
Shepard, the candidate of Tammany. 
Aside from the mayorality contest, the 
fierceness of the campaign was shown iti 
the fight for the position of district at- 
torney. William Traverse Jerome, the 
successful fusion candidate, had public- 
ly stated that if elected to the oftice he 
would by prosecution send Richard 
Croker the Tammany leader and certain 
city officials to jail. The people of New 
York, and in fact the whole country, 
will await with interest his coming in- 
to office. 

Seth Low, the second man to be elect- 
ed to the oftice of mayor of Greater New 
York, bids fair to figure in national 
polities at an early date. He has for a 
number of years been president of Col- 
unbia University, resigning to enter the 
present campaign. Tour years ago, he 
was the unsuccessful candidate of the 
Cetizens’ Union party, for the same of- 
fice. As Mayor of Greater New York 
he will have a salary of $15,000 per 
annum. 


Programs of the legislation to be at- 
tempted at the aprpoaching sesison oT 
Congress are already under discussion. 
The senate will surely be called upon to 
consider a new treaty with England, 
abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 


and opening the way for the construc- 
tion of an isthmian canal. The senate 
also will take up the pending recipro- 
city ararngements; but whether the 
growing sentiment in favor of the gen- 
eral principle of reciprocity will be 
strong enough to overcome opposition 
to specifie treaties is problematical. The 
pressure for a ship-subsidy bill will be 
renewed, though the bill will be in a dif- 
ferent draft. There will be an attempt 
to restrict immigration; and also to pro- 
vide more effective agencies than now 
exist for the protection of the persons 
of the President and other high federai 
otticers, and the discouragement of the 
anarchist propaganda. The danger here 
will be that too extreme propositions 
will defeat practical legislation. 

The officials of the state prison at 
Auburn, carried out the execution of 
President MeKinley’s assassin with a 
swiftness and decorum such as charac- 
terized his trial. He has been sentenced 
to death in the electric chair at some 
time during the week beginning Octo- 
ber 28, and the penalty was inflicted at 
a little after seven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 29th. There were no sensa- 
tional incidents. Only the small num- 
ber of witnesses required by law were 
present; and in less than five minutes 
from the time when th e prisoner was 
led from his cell, life was pronounced 
extinct. Czolgosz had expressed a wish 
to make some kind of statement before 
“a whole lot of people”; but the oppor- 
tunity was denied him. He refused all 
the consolations of religion, and at the 
last moment declared that he was sorry 
for his crime. 

The Pan-American exposition at 
Buffalo has closed with a loss of about 
$4,000,000, of which $2,500,000 falls up- 
on the stockholders and about $1,000,- 
000 on the contractors who erected the 
buildings. It is the old story. Each 
time the city which is to be distineuish- 
ed as the site of an exposition flatters 
itself that it will be an exception to the 
rule. It embarks upon the enterprise 
with high hopes, not only of glory, but 
of pecuniary profit, and then, almost 
always, there is the paying for the piper 
after the dancing is over. Of course, 
the whole story is not told in the gate 
receipts. In indrect ways, a really fine 
exposition adds to the prestige of a 
city, and is a source of large immediate 
revenue; but even the most suecessful 
of then, like that at Chieago, are apt 
to lead to speculation and over-invest- 
ment and to leave an aftermath of de- 
pression. 

* * * 


AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN 
EUROPEAN NOTES. 


The general European outlook is 
quite peaceful from the international 


standpoint, though not prosperous 
and comfortable as respects business 
and domestic polities as might be de- 
sired. Russia, with vast agricultura! 
and economic resources to develop, 
needs capital and wishes to borrow 
money. Her position is somewhat like 
that of the United States in the period 
when the employment of foreign cap- 
ital was necessary. France will not be 
able to loan Russia as much as is need- 
ed. In due time surplus British and 
American capital will naturally aid in 
the developnient of Russia’s empire. 
The bigotted Waldeck-Rousseau Minis- 
try has now outstripped the record of 
any in the history of the present repub- 
lic. The longest previous ministry 
served for two years and ninety-seven 
days. The religious orders have sub- 
mitted quietly to the new French law of 
associations. Some have complied with 
the terms of the law, and others have 
cither dispersed or withdrawn from 
France. Many of their members have 
gone to England or to the British is- 
lands in the Channel. The new Ger- 
man tariff proposals continue to make 
agitation, not only in Germany itself, 
but also in the neighboring countries. 
The division between the manufactur- 
ing and ‘agricultural interests of the 
empire is sharply drawn, the industrial 
element being opposed to the principles 
of the new tariff bill. The population 
of Germany under the recent census is 
56,345,000. 


so 


ASIATIC. NOTES. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan, Abdur 
Rahman Khan, died. on October 3, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Habib 
UWah Khan. The fear that domestic 
or foreign troubles might oceur in con- 
nection with the succession seems to 
have been groundless. For some time 
past there has been trouble in the Per- 
sian, Gulf on the coast of Arabia owing 
to the disposition of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to assert control where Eng- 
land has long exercised a useful pro- 
tectorate. The trouble seems to owe its 
origin to the fact that Koweyt, which is 
a convenient shipping point on the 
coast, has been selected as the termin- 
us of the German railroad from Con- 
stantinople to Bagdad, and also of an 
Enelish railroad from the Suez Canal 
across Arabia. Germany has been se- 
curing a ecoaling station on the Farsan 
islands in the Red Sea. Russia is also 
nrojecting a railroad into this region 
from the Causaecus. Turkish affairs 
show growing disorder at all points. 
Russia’s purpose to remain in Man- 
churia is undoubted, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the general parti- 
tion of China can long be delaved. The 
situation in Korea causes the Jananese 
no little anxiety. The Marquis Ito has 
been visiting the United States. where 
he has many friends and is highly es- 
teemed, 
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There is such a sameness about the 
reports which come, day after day, and 
week after week, from South Africa, 
that they read like a twice-told tale. Al- 
ways the war is over—but always the 
Boers are resisting and raiding and de- 
stroying, and the British attacking and 
pursuing. In a despatch from Pretoria 
to the war office, under date of Oct. 28, 
Lork Kitchener says he has received re- 
ports of important fighting Oct. 24, 
near Great Manico river, when Delarey 
and Kemp attacked a British force and 
were only repulsed after severe fighting, 
leaving forty dead on the field, includ- 
ing Commandant Omstinheysen. The 
British lost twenty-eight men killed 
and had fifty-five wounded. The Boers 
appear to have paid special attention to 
the guns, as thirty-seven gunners and 
drivers wer killed or wounded. Mean- 


while, in England the feeling is grow- 

ing that the war is being mismanaked, 

and even The Spectator warns the gov- 

ernment that the people may find it 

necessary to have “plainer men” con- 

duct their business. 
* 


* 


If peace could be brought about by 
paper agreements, it ought to be secured 
for an indefinite period in Central 
America by a series of treaties which 











Dissected Maps 15 Cents each postpaid 
(withthis Coupon). United States, Europe, 
Palestine. 7x9 inches. Heavy cardboard. 
Beautifully colored. E, W. A. Rowles, 

School Supplies and Farniture, Dept. T, 
77-179 Monroe Street, Chicago, 





NEW EDITION 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


New Plates Throughout 


25,000 New Words 


Phrases and Definitions 


Prepared under the direct super- 
vision of W.T. HARRIS,Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, assisted by a large corps of 
competent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings a 2364 Pages 

5000 Illustrations 

BS The International was first issued in 1890, 
succeeding the**Unabridged.” The New Edition 
of the International was issued in October, 1900. 

Get the latest and the best. 
We also publish 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
“ First class in quality, second class insize.” 




















Specimen pages, etc. of both 
books sent on application. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers 
Springfield 2 Mass. 








$5.50 for @1.00. For one dollar (with 
this coupon) I will send (transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a gross of my best 
school pens (regular price 50c) and a $5.00 
reversible map of the United States and 
World, size 47x67 inches. Your money back 
if not satisfied. This is made in order to 
introduce the pens. E W. A. Rowles, 
School supplies and Furniture, Dept, T, 
177-179 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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the five Central American republics 
have recently concluded. These treat- 
ies provide for practical free trade 
among the republics; they guarantee 
equal rights in either to the citizens of 
all the others; and they direct that any 
differences which may arise between the 
several governments shall be adjusted 
by arbitration. If these treaties should 
be faithfully observed, war, unless 
against some foreign aggressor, should 
be permanently impossible in Central 
America; but the trouble is that the 
typical Latin-American pays small at- 
tention to treaties or other paper in- 
struments when there is a question oi 
bounderies or a clash between dictators. 


Chase: anit Gehest Ailites 


Deaths During the Month. 
PRIESTS— 

Rev. C. Manuel, of the Diocese of 
Alton; Rev. J. B. Smith, S. J.; Rev. 
Alto Heer, O. S. B.; Rev. John P. Hop- 
kins, of the Diocese of Rochester; Rev. 
Henry Mueller, of the Archdiocése of 
Cincinnati; Rev. Hubert McPhilomy, 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia; Rev. John 
O’Reilly, Diocese of Davenport; Rev. 
C. M. Houle, of the Diocese of Man- 
chester; Rev. P. J. Kennedy, Diocese of 
Hartford; Rev. P. Kirley, Diocese of 
Sacramento; Rev. T. J. Dunphy, Arch- 
diocese of New York; Rev. Peter Zim- 
mer, ©. SS. R. 

SISTERS— 

Sister Dominia, of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph; Mother Josephine, Order of 
St. Ursula; Mother Mary Teresa, Sister 
of Mercy; Sister Mary Antony, of the 
Order of St. Ursula; Sister Mary In- 
nocentia, Sister of St. Mary; Mother 
Bernard and Sister Ursula, of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph; Sister M. Berch- 
mans, Order of the Visitation; Sister 
Mary Constantia, O. S. D.; Sister 
Aloysius, Notre Dame, Cincinnati; Sis- 
ter Lucretia, O. S. F., Oldenburg, Ind.; 
Sister Aloysius, O. S. D., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

May their souls and the souls of all 
the faithful departed rest in peace. 


In Behalf of Catholic Indians. 


A “Society for the Preservation of 
the Faith Among Indian Children,” ap- 
proved and recommended by his emi- 
nence James Cardinal Gibbons, the 
Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., and 
the Most Rev, P. J. Ryan, D.D., has 
been establishcd for the support of the 
Catholic Indian mission schools. The 
conditions of membership to the soci- 
ety are two: 

First—An annual 
twenty-five cents. 

Se-ond—To pray for the success of 
the society. 

This society will endeavor to secure 
a membership of four hundred thou- 
sand as soon as possible, which should 
not be a difficult task since there are in 
the United States more than ten mil- 
lions of Catholics. To insure success, 
promoters are needed in every parish. 
We urge our readers to assist in this 
most necessary and meritorious work, 
ad to apply for information and blank 
certificates of membership to Rev, Wm, 


subscription of 


H. Ketcham, 941 F. street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following letter has been issueg 
by his eminence James Cardinal Gib- 
bons recommending to the clergy of the 
United States the Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Faith Among Indian 
Children: 

“Ba.timoreE, Md., Oct. 8, 1901. 

“Rev. Dear Father: I beg leave to 
recommend to your charity and to the 
generosity of your people the ‘Society 
for the Preservation of the Faith 
Among Indian Children.’ 

The very name of this society de- 
clares the excellence of its object, and 
its need is evident from the fact that 
the Indian schools have been deprived 
of their appropriations. 

“Realizing that unless every support 
be extended to the Indian schools, the 
result will be the loss of many children 
to the faith, in the name of the board 
of trustees for Indian missions, I ree- 
ommend most earnestly to botl. the rey- 
erend clergy and the laity this society 
for the preservation. Fraternally 
yours in Xt., J. Carp. GIBBONS.” 


Normal Course for Catechists. 

Under the auspices of St. Rose’s Set- 
tlement, New York, a “Normal Train- 
ing Class for Cathechists” has just been 
established in New York City. <A two 
years’ course of lectures by able and 
experienced clergymen is offered. The 
first lecture “The Use of Object Lessons 
in Catechising” was delivered Noy. 12 
by Rev. Thomas MeMillan, C. S. C., at 
the Dominican school hall, 151 East 
Sixty-Fifth street. The lectures to fol- 
low in the first years’ course are as fol- 
lows: 

Nov. 26. Rev. William Daly, “The 
Use of Religious Art in Catechizing.” 
Dec. 10. A Dominican Father, “The 
Use of the Sacramentals in Catechiz- 
ing.” Jan. 14. Rev. Jos. MeMahon, 
“The Use of the Liturgy in Catechiz- 
ing.” Jan. 28. Rev. Thos. McLough- 
lin, “The Use of Poetry and Music in 
Catechizing.” Feb. 11. Rev. Dennis 
McMahon, D. D., “The Use of the Story 








This Coupon is Good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month reportcards. Regular 
price #0 cents. This liberal proposition is 
made in order to introdnce the cards. E. 
W.A. Rowles Dept. T, 177-179 Monroe 
Street, Chicago Il. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
_ Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
ot work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey St,, New York. 


*? 69 Dearborn Btreet, Chicago. 














New Package of 


COLORED CRAYON 


Franklin’s No. 8 Golden Gate Assortment. 
contains the six spectrum colors with added 
brown and gray, for shading The colors aft 
extra strong in this package. Write us for sam: 
ples and prices 


RANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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FIRE! FIRE! 


What horrors often follow thisalarm in crowd- 
edinstitutions. The responsibility resting with 
authorities in CONVENTS, COLLEGES, ACAD. 
EMIES, ORPHAN ASYLUMS AND HOSPI- 
TALS, of providing for the safe escape of in- 
mates in case of fire, is ever a cause for worry. 

Panic is seldom averted in the presence of smoke 
and flames. Women and children can neither be 
carried Yapidly, nor will they go down alone 
when frightened. If stairway exit is cut off, 
what means of escave are there in your insti- 
tution? Wooden ladders and ropes in the rooms 
arealmost worthless. The common iron-ladder 
escapes on outside of building, are treacherous 
for children; people on them are apt to be burned 
by flames from windows below, knocked off by 
the great water force, crushed by those above 
them, or lodged by those below who are strug- 
sling and afraid to go on. 


The Kirker-Bender Fire Escape 


Solves the problem of quick escape from large in- 
stitutions. It consists of a strong stack, six feet 
in diameter, erected along side the building, with 
entrances on different floors. Through the stack 
Tuns a spiral slide made of smooth steel. 

School children have been taken from a 
building in one minute without a scratch. They 
Seto slide through the fire escape for amuse- 


Write for proposition. 
THE DOW WIRE WORKS CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


in Catechizing.” Feb, 25, Rey, Wm, 
O’Brien Pardow, 8. J., “Popular Falla- 
cies.” March 11, Rev. Thos, O’Brien, 
“Devotional Training in the Cate- 
chism.” March 25. Rev. Francis P. 
Havey, S. S., “The Catechism of St. 
Sulpice.” April 8. Rev. Henry A. 
Brann, D. D., “The Catechist and the 
Bible.” April 29. Rev. James Nilan, 
“Catholic Teaching in Dante.” 

These lectures are to be supplemented 
by outside reading and class work which 
will be held once a week. Model classes 
will be conducted to illustrate correct 
methods and theory of teaching. For 
this important work, the Settlement has 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, editor 
of The Sunday Companion. The 
classes will be opened not only to Sun- 
day school teachers but also to parents 
and all interested in Christian Doctrine 
work. 


Revoke the Ruling. 


The Browning Indian School ruling, 
which demanded that Indian children 
must be sent as far as practicable to the 
regular agency and government schools, 
nor allowed to attend religious schools, 
where any others could be had, has been 
revoked. The effect of order leaves the 
Indian children free to go to any school. 

It was a most tyrannical ruling, and 
like the war on the contract schools was 
directed solely against the Catholics. 
Indian parents were denied the right to 
designate the school to which their chil- 
dren should be sent; for it was well 
known in which direction their prefer- 
ences tended. The bureau of Catholic 
missions has fought this ruling ever 
since it was made in 1896. Secretary 
Hitchcock, last summer, while on the 
Pacific coast trip with the President, 
probably had his eyes opened to the 
true interests of the Indian children, 
for he empowered his assistant secre- 
tary to assure Archbishop Ireland that 
the ruling would be rescinded. | Mr. 
Jones, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
strenuously opposed the abrogation of 
the Browning ruling, but finally agreed 
to an experimental abrogation. Secre- 
tary Hitchcock himself assured Arch- 
bishop Riordan, of San Francisco, that 
the ruling would be revoked—a begin- 
ning of reparation to the best friend of 
the Indian. 

x % % 

Mother Bernard Dinan, who passed 
away last month at the Sacred Heart 
Orphan asylum in Toronto, was one of 
the founders of the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph. It is fifty years since they found- 
ed their first home in Canada, where 
they now have many flourishing institu- 
tions. There were four founders—rep- 
resenting as many nationalities—Amer- 
ican, French, Irish and German, one 
of whom was a convert from Quaker- 
ism. Mother. Bernard was a noble 
woman, and her death was regretted 
alike by atholic and non-Catholic. 


If you are not already a subscriber 
to The Journal, read special an- 
nouncement on page 200. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
BOOKLETS, CALENDARS. 


Our goods are the most artistic and the cheapest ever offered, 
Large and handsome Cards, 10 for 5c, Finer Cards, 1, 2,8 and 5¢ 
each. Elegant Booklets, 4, 5 and 10; less by the dozen. Artistic 
Calendars, 7c, 12c and up, Samples of all, 25c. Worth double. 


MARCH BROS., Lebanon, O, 


Catalogue free, 





THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE) 
SAVED ANNUALLY TO SCHOOLS BY | 
| ORDERING ALL SUPPLIES DIREOT | 
| FROM MANUFACTURERS INSTEAD 
>} OF THROUGH FIELD AGENTS. 
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On charts formerly sold through 
agents, we are now allowing to 
schools a discount equal to the 
commissions that were paid to 
agents. 


DNIBSIIGNd 





Shall we quote you the special discount 
we are offering on our 


Charts of No. American Birds ? 





Are you interested in either of the fol- 
lowing? 


Teacher’s Botanical Aid? 
Speer’s Pri. Number Chart? 
Saaife’s U. S, History Chart? 
Yaggy’s Anatomical Study ?...... 
Paragon School Maps? 


Physical and Geography Chart?...... 
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Do you need a high school text book on 





WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE—CHICAGO—WESTERN PUBLISHIN 
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Introductory Zoology? 
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Write to us for prices on the 
best Inks for your School. 


DIAMOND INK CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A SPLENDID OFFER 
10) Tre (CLERGY. 


By special arrangement with the publishers of 
THE CHURCH AND THE LAW (the standard 
treatise on civil laws relating to or bearing on Church 
affairs) we are able to offer—for a short time only— 
that notable leather-bound book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Journal, all for $1.50. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAW has gained 
the highest endorsements and has had a remarkable 
sale, its author, Attorney H. J. Desmond, was counsel 
for the Catholic interests in the celebrated Edger- 
ton Bible Case, arguing before the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin the constitutional test points involved and 
gaining a decision that has fixed the law in Wisconsin 
and established precedent for decisions in other states. 








Chief Justice Cassoday says: 

**Mr. Desmond was well prepared to write such a book.’, 
Biskop Spalding writes: 

“The Church and The Law is a work of genuine value, 
especially for ecclesiastics.”’ 


‘“‘ The author furnishes the reader with compact and exact 
information. The value of such a manual for clergy is self- 
evident.’’—4m. Cath. Quarterly Review. 


““A book worth buying.’’—Father Baart in St. Louis 


Review 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL CO., 


Evening Wisconsin Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Awarded GOLD Medal at Paris 
Exposition: 
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for 25 or more 


ONE CENT EACH on paper 5, 
by 8 inches 
120 for $1.00. 


The Boston Edition a'¢ on rough paper, 5% by 8, and in the 
sepia They are gems of art. Wesend the subjects we are now fur. 
nishing in this edition at the same price as the Regular Edition. 

Send two-cent stamp at once for our catalog and we willsend these 
two pictures, one in the Regular Edition and one in the Boston Edi. 
tion, 5% by 8, free if you mention the THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


ANCELUS AND SICHEL’S MADONNA. 


Send 25c for 25 of the Regular Size, on paper 5% by §, on the life of 
Christ; or 25c for 25 reproductions of great paintings; or 25¢ for 3 
Madonnas; or 25c for 25 pictures ot poets and their homes; or 25c for 
one of our Art Gift Books; or $1.00 for these four sets, Regular Siz 
and a Gift Book. : 

Your money refunded if you are not pleased with them. 


ELEVEN PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE, FOR 50 CENTS, 


On paper 10 by 12. Orany 5for25 cents. Your money refunded if 
you are not delighted with them. Send for one set to-day and you 
will want several for Christmas gifts, 

WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, z 

HARVESTERS’ RETURN. ST. CECELIA, * 

NIAGARA FALLS, CHRISTMAS CHIMES, 
FERRUZZI'S MADONNA. 


The te pictures ¢ re 20 
to 30 times this size. 








PHARAOH’S HORSES, 
THE CHRIST, 
HORSE FAIR, 


Pictures in Colors — Elson Prints, Indian Portraits in Colors 
Beautiful Art Books fur Christmas at 25ceach. Albums for the Perry 
Pictures, 60¢c and $1.0) each. The Perry Magazine (price $1.00) and 
ten Extra Size Perry Pictures (price 50c) for $1.00 and six two-cent 
stamps to new subscribers only and for a limited time. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 436 MALDEN, MASS, 
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zs School Desks, Church Hall Seating 











Examine into the merits of our 

School Furniture and you will 

be convinced of its superiority. 
We are the largest manufacturers of 
adjustable and non-adjustable Desks 
inthe World. * #% *% *% % & 





We have given special attention to Church 








to show designs and quote prices that cannot 





be equalled. If you are contemplating any 





improvements in this direction, write us. 





School Supplies of every Description. 





Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Erasers, Crayons, Etc. 
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Carrying an immense stock of all school-room requisites, we are prepared \ a 


to make instant shipments. 


We control the manufacture and sale of many of the most important articles 
used in schoolrooms and as a consequence are able to make the very lowest 


quotations. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 


90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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and Assembly Hall Seating, and are prepared : 


iit Fifth Ave., New York. 


(Mention this Paper.) 
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Bishop Sbarretti, who will shortly 
leave Havana for Rome, prior to going 
to the Philippines Islands as a repre- 
sentative of the Pope to settle the 
Church question there, has issued a 
pastoral letter of farewell. He says the 
idea has arisen in Cuba that, owing to 
the separation of Church and State, 
the former has lost her judicial person- 
ality. Those who think this do not 
know the nature of the Catholic 
Church, which is a sovereign society. 
He adds, that amid all struggles and 
contradictions, the support of Catho- 
lies was always given to him. He 
found that the validity of religious 
marriages was not recognized. This 
was 2 matter of deep concern to him, 
and some opposed him in his endeav- 
ors to obtain recognition for such mar- 
riages. Help came from a quarter 
whence it was least expected, and the 
government recognized the validity of 
religious marriages. The bishop fur- 
ther says that he is convinced that re- 
ligious education is essential for the 
children. He has founded religious 
schools and diffused religious education 
in order to correct a fundamental poli- 
cy of the present regime. Regarding 
Church property, he says that the re- 
turn of this property to the Church, 
its rightful owner, did honor to the 
government which returned it. 


Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty announces that 
it has been found necessary to transfer 
to the Cathedral at Baltimore the cere- 
mony of his consecration as titular 
3ishop of Samos. The number of prel- 
ates, clergymen and laymen who have 
already signified their intention to be 











This Coupon is Good for 20Cents, This 
coupon accompanied with 10centsin stamps 
or currency will bring you a No. 9 Class 
Record, postpaid, regular price 30c. This 
offer is made to introduce the Record. E. 
W A. Kowles, Dept. T, 177-179 Monroe 
Street, Chicago, 111. 





present is so great that any chapel at 
the university would be taxed far be- 
yond its power to accommodate. 

The ceremony will, therefore, take 
place at Baltimore on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 24, in the Cathedral Chureh of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The dinner to the visiting cler- 
gy will be given at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. 


The public schools of Cincinnati, ac- 
cording to the daily papers, show a 
marked decrease in attendance this 
year, and the reason given therefor is 
the continued improvement in paro- 
chial schools, whieh this year have 
everywhere a remarkable increase in 
the number of pupils. The Catholic 
private schools are growing more and 
more popular. It is stated that the pub- 
lie schools are attended by large num- 
bers of cololed children, and the en- 
forced mixing of the latter with the 
white children is mentioned as one 
reason of disfavor. The parochial 
schools are private schools, up-to-date, 
and first-class in every respect. 


The Benedictine Nuns of Elizabeth, 
N. J., have purchased a large tract of 
land in Kingston, N. J., of Mrs. Celia 
B. O’Reilly, located in what is known 
as O’Reilly woods and taking in a por- 
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tion of the links of the Kington Golf 
Club. It is the intention of the Sisters 
to erect a large saitarium for the care 
of the sick and ill. <A training school 
for nurses and a school for domestic 
economy will be a portion of the work 
of the nuns. The Sisters are not stop- 
ping on West Chester street in’ that 
city. Work on the new building wiil 
be commenced in the spring. 
* * * 


A parish school with almost ineredi- 
ble attendance is St. Ann’s in the city 
of Buffalo, N. Y. More than 2,000 chil- 
dren attend it in addition to 150 kinder- 
garten pupils. There are also 100 chil- 
dren in the lower grades attending the 
annex school on Goodyear avenue. It 
is safe to say this is the largest school 
in New York state, if not in the coun- 
try. 


The new convent of the Sisters of 
Merey, erected on National avenue, 
Milwaukee, will be opened on Sunday, 
December Ist. It is to be used as a 
motherhouse for the members of the or- 
der in that city and as a day school for 
girls. The building has 80 feet front- 
age, in National avenue and is about 
50 feet in depth. The exterior is of hy- 
draulie pressed brick with Bedford 
stone trimmings. 











We furnish Science Labora- 
tories for all departments 
of the work. 








L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 





High Grade Apparatus. 
Prompt Shipments. * »* 


A partial list of Church School references mailed if desired. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS. = 





OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTI- 
CAL BOOK-KEEPING 


Has many new and desirable features. 
Introduces several business forms not 
found in any similar work. Does not 
refer a pupil to another work for in- 
struction—the necessary instructions 
follow each transaction. Thearrange- 
ment is as follows: First the trans- 
action with its accompaning business 
paper, next instructions on the book- 
keeping involved, next instructions on 
filing the business paper, and lastly if 
the transaction raises a question of 
law it is discussed and explained. 
What could be simpler? What could 


be more attractive ? 





* 
MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER. 


Is a new work on a new plan. 
Teaches the dictionary habit, gives 
the teacher a check on the pupils 
work that enables him to know 
whether the pupil has prepared the 
lesson or not. Shows the pronuncia- 
tion of each word b¢ diacritical marks 
and yet so arranged as to. give him 
the full benefit of ‘‘sight memory”, 
considered by many to be so large a 
factor in learning to spell. Write for 
acopy. It will infuse thetea: her with 
an increased interest in this subject. 
List price 25c. 





SOME OTHER WORKS. 


Mosher Charts on Touch Type- 
writing. 

Complete Touch Typewriter In- 
structor. 

Lessons in Munson Phonography. 

Lessons in Pitman Phonography. 

Lyons’ Commercial Law. 

New Business Arithmetic. 

Manual of Parliamentary Law. 

How Business is Done. 

The Complete Accountant. 

The Practical Speller. 

Shorthand Dictionary, Benn Pit- 
man System. 

Shorthand Dictionary, Munson 
System. 





accurate and teachable. 


ADDRESS, 





TEACHERS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS will be interested in these text books. 


They have a wide sale, are correct in method and are 
The above are only a few of the many good books on our list. 
logue, send for it, mentioning name of school with which connected. 


POWERS & LYONS, iisane ae 


If you have not received our Cata- 
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"Primary Number Oards 15 Cents. per 
hox postpaid (with this Coupon) 250 
cards % inches square in 4 colors. Printed 
both sides. 500 characters in all. KM. ° 
A. Kowiles, School furniture and Sa 
plies, Dept. T, 177-179 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, 











Anxiety, Care and Fretfalness. 5 


Wray, Col., March 30, 1898. 

I have been in the hardest missions in the 
Rocky Mountains (about the hardest on earth) 
for 16 years, and anyone who has been in such 
missions knows of the anxiety, care, fretful- 
ness, ete., which generally attend such a life 
and which bring on restlessness, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, ete. There is no doubt Father 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic is most valuable for all 
such cases and my own experience gives the 
most infallible proof of it. 


Father J. J. Riordan. 
Grand Junction, Colo., Feb. 16, 1898. 
Mrs. Lucinda ears old, was 





The $25,000 alumnae hall at St, Aloy- 
sius Academy, 
Charles M. Schwab, 
proaching completion. It is now ready 
for roofing. It is a fine substantial 
brick structure, and will be an orna- 
ment to the main building. The build- 
ing for the heating apparatus is com- 
pleted. 


is rapidly ap- 


* * 


Mother Ursula celebrated her golden 
jubilee as a nun at St. Martin’s Con- 
vent, Brown County, Ohio, Thursday, 
the 14th inst. Bishop Byrne, of Nash- 
ville, celebrated mass and Bishop Moel- 
ler, of Columbus, preached the jubile: 
sermon. Archbishop Elder, Monsignor 
Murray and a number of priests attend- 
ed the celebration. 

Sister Lucy, for twenty-six years con- 
nected with St. Vineent’s Orphan Asy- 
lum, Columbus, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to the Indian schools at Holy 
Rosary mission, Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota. Sister Lucy came to this 
country from Germany during the per- 
iod of the Kulturkampf. She had been 
for many years assistant to Mother Eu- 
phrasia, and transacted all the outside 
business connected with the Orphan- 
age. 


"HE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


Cresson, Pa,, gift of 








appy, The Tonic has performed wonders jin 
thie case. Rev. E. Boggess, 
FREE Bottle to any address. Poor pa- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
KOENIC MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
49 S. Franklin Street. 


y' 
entirely cured of fits by the use of Pastor Koe- 
A Valuable Book on Ner- 
Prepared by the REV. FaTHER KoeEnte, of Fort 
Sold by Druggists at $F per Bottle; 6 for $5. 





Alphabet Cards 15 Cents per box post- 
paid (with this Coupon). 250cards printed 
both sides, % inches square, 4500 letters. 
EK. W A. Rowles, School Supplies. Dept. 
T, 177-179 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








aes Nerve mic, and is now cheerful ang 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 






































































MODERN 
BUSINESS SYSTEM 


ADAPTED TO 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL AFFAIRY 


A WORD TO CLERGY AND SUPER: 
IORS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 


The Shaw-Walker Card Index great) 
simplifies the keeping of all records anj 
accounts, 

PASTORS will find it a most valuabk 
and convenient system for business of thf 
congregation —subscriptions, pew rents 
school dues, various sodality and church 
society records, marriage and birth registra. 
tions, etc. ete. 

SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
will find here, what they have long wished 
for—a system that will save trouble, tim: 
and thought in business matters, andenabk F 
ready reference to the affairs of their different 
missions and individual members. 

The Shaw-Walker Co, will design ani 
print cards to suit your particular needs, 
Write Now for free catalog. 


THE SHAW-WALKER C0., 


The Largest ae atahere of Card Inde: 
Systems in the world. 



























LOW PRICES « 


No. 56 Fifth Avenue 
Second Floor 
Chicago, IIL 


CLASS PINS 


IN LARGE VARIETY 
MADE NEATLY AND AT 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 


Supply House 


C. A. 


se 





IMPORTER AND WHOLESALER OF 





CARROLL, 






































Dry Goons. 


Convent, Hospital and Institute 


ALTAR, ALB AND SURPLICE LACES, DAMASK FOR 
VESTMENTS AND BANNERS, GALOONS, FRINGES, 
BULLION AND ALL MATERIAL FOR MAKING SAME. 


135 Mason Street, 





Supplies. 






MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





